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NOTES 


Tue House of Commons reassembled on Monday, and 
the House of Lords on Tuesday. The Lords have passed 
a Bill with the very necessary and important object of 
staving off the threatened extermination of hares, and the 
House of Commons have devoted themselves to Supply, 
to Masters and Servants, to Cruelty to Children, and to 
the Scottish Universities Bill. On Monday the First 
Lord of the Treasury made a statement with regard to 
the Business of the House. Tuesdays are now to be 
given up to Government, in order that the remaining 
two-thirds of the Estimates may be overtaken. The 
Universities Bill is to be passed, the Committee stage 
being put down for next week, and the Local Government 
Bills will, as soon as they are reached, be taken up de die 
in diem until they are safely through Committee. It is 
expected that the Irish Drainage Bills will also be taken 
up next week. The announcement that the Sugar 
Bounties Bill was to be dropped has surprised nobody. 
As Mr. Smith very sensibly remarked, ‘ the Bill would be 
as operative if passed next year as the present,’ and the 
House of Commons has sufficient ‘ pressing, urgent, and 
immediate work’ to keep it busy till ‘ the twelfth.’ 





Tue discussion on the Naval and Military Estimates in 
Committee of Supply was, as usual, rambling in an emi- 
nent degree. It is useless to complain of this, since, as it 
has always been the case, we may conclude it always will 
and must be. If, too, a dozen things are to be discussed, 
how are we to prevent a certain amount of straggling? 
Moreover, we may be at rest for this year, since, after all, 
the Navy is to be increased, which is the essential 
thing, and efforts are being seriously made to get 
guns. Still, one feels that more is wanted when one 
hears the War Office candidly confessing that it is pre- 
pared to trust to the Lord Mayor’s success in sending 
round the hat and persuading others to send it for the 
means to equip the Volunteers, and the Admiralty ac- 
knowledging without a blush that it really does not know 
whether or not maps exist on which the rock whereon 
H.M.S. Sultan lately spiked herself is duly marked. 
There is a great deal too much of the War Office old 
Adam about the first, and more than enough of the tradi- 
tional Admiralty sniff about the second. We really think 
that if War Ministers and First Lords would take them- 
selves seriously it would be found a profitable novelty. 


On Wednesday the House of Commons discussed in 
Committee Mr. Mundella’s Cruelty to Children Preven- 
tion Bill. The subject is one worthy of the attention of 
the Legislature, and the discussion which took place was 
confined to questions of detail. One of the main objects 
of the Bill is to prevent children hawking in the streets 
late at night, or being made use of in similar ways to pro- 
vide their drunken parents or exploiters with gin or whisky, 
With this object nobody had any fault to find ; but the 
Member for North Camberwell raised an important objec- 

VOL. 11. 


tion to Mr. Mundella’s proposed restrictions. Mr. Kelly’s 
view was that the Bill would prevent the shoe-black, the 
news-boy, and costermonger giving that help to his 
parents which it often happens is necessary to their exist- 
ence outside the workhouse. His amendment was lost, 
but doubt that the question of the 
hours during which it will be illegal for children 
under fourteen or sixteen to sell in the streets must be 
carefully considered. 


there is no 


The Attorney-General’s suggestion 
that the matter would be best dealt with locally will pro- 
bably be adopted. Mr. Hunter, with patriotic pride, 
extolled the excellences of the Scottish Act of 1878, and 
wisely warned the Committee against interfering with the 
existing total prohibition of the labour of children under 
ten years of age. The Bill will be again considered in 
Committee on Wednesday. 





Tue debate on the second reading of the Universities 
(Scotland) Bill on Thursday was at any rate thoroughly repre- 
sentative. Everybody thinks the financial proposals of the 
Bill are thoroughly inadequate, the Commission is not so 
constituted as to inspire the confidence of such persons as 
Mr. E. Robertson, and every Radical sees in the question 
of the theological tests an opportunity for doing an injury 
to the Established Church. Such are the main results of the 
debate, for the demand made by some that the University 
Courts should be even less academic in their constitution 
than the Bill proposes, can only be regarded as but 
intended to amuse and conciliate a Gladstonian consti- 
tuency. The Government, on the whole, are to be 
congratulated on the spirit with which the Bill was 
received. When the Committee stage comes there 
will be more opposition, but though it is much to 
be desired that the Commission should not be set a 
task, and denied the financial resources which are neces- 
sary for its completion, it is much more to be hoped 
that the Bill will pass without any essential change. 





Tue Irish Secretary spoke on Wednesday at the annual 
dinner of the Constitutional Union in St. James’s Hall, 
London. Mr. Balfour has certainly delivered speeches 
more trenchantly satirical, more playfully, stingingly 
But he has 
hardly ever made a more pregnant and luminous contri- 
bution to the perennial controversy. He fastened on the 
statement darkly foreshadowed by Mr. Gladstone and 
more explicitly set forth by the more ingenuous Mr. 
Asquith, that when (if ever) the new Home Rule Bill is 
introduced the measure will not propose to exclude Irish 
members from the Imperial House of Commons. His 
exposure of the grotesque anomalies which such a 
scheme would bring about was as logically perfect as 
it was vigorously and brilliantly worded. There is no 
speaker who succeeds as Mr. Balfour does in vivifying 
the interminable controversy with fresh ideas and pun- 
gent phrases. There was complete novelty, for example, 
in his convincing demonstration that an immediate 
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result of the crude scheme which Mr. Gladstone is pre- 
sumably incubating would be to enormously increase 
the power of the Crown. And there was fine humour 
in his recommendation to Mr. Gladstone to make a 
careful study of the works of Mr. John Morley. That 
eminent advocate of disintegration as the panacea for 
all Ireland’s woes and England’s troubles has, as Mr. 
Balfour was wicked enough to point out, expressly eulo- 
gised the blessed French Revolution for that it abolished 
the differences between the various communities which 
compose the present French nation. A more apposite 
illustration of Separatist inconsistency Mr. Balfour could 
not have hit upon. 





Mr. Giapstone’s tour in Cornwall has not been the 
means of contributing much of interest or movement to 
the discussion of public affairs. That the author of 
Church and State would sooner or later adopt the 
ery of Disestablishment has long been a certainty. To 
those who knew him it has been evident that this was 
one of the last convictions he would sacrifice. Everything 
else has failed, and the spoliation of religious institutions 
is now an article in the authorised version of the Glad- 
stonian creed. Happily it is the Gladstonians and not the 
Churches which will suffer. The only other matter in the 
the whole course of Mr. Gladstone’s peripatetic oratory 
which calls for even passing comment is the asser- 
tion made at Shaftesbury on Monday last that the 
Primrose League was a boycotting institution. The 
charge is untrue, has been proved to be untrue, and is 
at once a proof of the power of this the most valuable of 
political organisations and of the poverty of the dialectic 
arsenal of the second-in-command of Her Majesty’s Oppo- 
sition. The charge of exclusive dealing has been made 
against the members of the Primrose League. That charge 
is also absolutely unsupported by any proof; but even if it 
were not, Mr. Gladstone in 1882 proved conclusively that 
exclusive dealing and boycotting were very different 
things. Has his opinion changed since then? or has his 
further acquaintance with Irish methods persuaded him 
that boycotting is a better adjunct to political organi- 
sation than that exclusive dealing of which the Primrose 
League is falsely accused ? 





Tue emotion excited by Earl Granville’s public profes- 
sions of fidelity to Mr. Parnell is one of compassion tinc- 
tured with amusement. He is so irredeemably courteous, 
so amiably inconsequent, so timid in misstatement, so bland 
in denunciation—he is so palpably unable to regard his 
opponents as flippant murderers and specialists in torture 
that his speeches, however one may regret their author's 
humiliation, must ever be pleasing from the contrast they 
present to the sound and fury, the slander and the Billings- 
gate, of the men who are ‘ thorough’ on Home Rule. The 
effect is suggestive of an agreeable Dowager who has been 
led to associate herself with a party of bargees. This week 
Earl Granville took up his song against the Government at 
Rochester. He hoped his hearers would not disapprove 
of him because he was a sanguine politician; indeed 
so confident and light-hearted was he that he compared 
the task of the Liberals in certain districts to the labours of 
Sisyphus—a learned allusion which he took care to explain 
to his audience. Then, rising for once out of the urbane 
and commonplace, he protested against the Primrose 
League’s being permitted to exert in England an influence 
which is illegal in Ireland. Earl Granville cannot see why 
those Primrose Dames who shoot tenants in the legs and 
remove the tresses of their Separatist sisters should not be 
treated as severely as the patriots who wear masks and 
carry guns in order that they may follow the peaceful 
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practice of ‘exclusive dealing’ by midnight. It is an 
important point to which it was well that Earl Granville 
should call attention. The speech closed with a con- 
fession. There was a time, Earl Granville admitted, when 
he thought the Irish members had acted very foolishly in 
the battle of the breeches. But he knows now that they 
did wisely and well in preferring to be distrousered rather 
than dishonoured. Earl Granville has very little doubt as 
to what the result of the next election will be; for he is 
nothing if not a sanguine Home Ruler. 





Lorp Loruian has finished his tour in the West High- 
lands. He has examined harbours, surveyed possible lines 
of railways, and encountered deputations innumerable. 
He has talked of many things, but has persisted, as was 
his duty, in avoiding the question of land tenure. He has 
given much good advice which will be unheeded, and he 
has acquired much information which he knew already. 
Still his tour will not be fruitless. It is a tangible proof 
to the Highlanders that their best friends are not those 
who live upon them; and though no scheme for opening 
up the West Highlands and for improving the trading and 
fishing facilities of the Western Isles can be adopted which 
will not give offence to somebody, still any practical work 
which may be the result of Lord Lothian’s tour will do 
good to the Highlanders and Islesmen, and will bring its 
ultimate reward. Lord Lothian deserves the thanks of 
that Cabinet of which he ought ere now to have been a 


member. 


Tue vacancy in West Fife finds the Unionists totally 
unprepared. Mr. Bruce has been in bad health for some 
time, and it has been certain that at least he would not 
again undertake a contested election. Still nothing was 
done. The Unionists are quite at sea, and their only hope 
is that Mr. Randolph Wemyss, the popular and energetic 
representative of one of the oldest families in the ‘ King- 
dom,’ will save them from the effects of the supineness of 
their own party managers. If Mr. Wemyss stands, he will 
be wise if he declines the help of the wire-pullers of both 
the Liberal Unionist and Conservative organisations, and 
fights, as he is entitled to do, for his own hand. The 
Gladstonians, moreover, have not been idle. With a dis- 
regard for the courtesies of political warfare which is 
surely little above the device of a fifth-rate legal prac- 
titioner, Mr. Munro Ferguson has been bear-leading Mr. 
Augustine Birrell round the constituency for some weeks. 
Mr. Birrell, as described by one of his constituents, is ‘a 
great author, a barrister, and a gentleman of great intel- 
lect’ ; but for all that the tactics of Mr. Ferguson have 
not, so far, reconciled the supporters of Mr. Weir, the pro- 
posed miners’ candidate ; and it would be an insult to the 
intelligence and independence of the men of West Fife to 
suppose that they will. It is obvious, however, that the 
‘gentleman of great intellect’ is prepared to play his part 
in the struggle as becomes a good Gladstonian, for the 
speech he made at his nomination was scarce to be dis- 
tinguished from one of Mr. Ferguson’s own. 

Tue activity of Boulangism is unresting. It toils both 
in France and here. Magazine editors in ‘the great 
Metropolis’ find it pay to publish confidential and in- 
spired articles about the great cause ; and they are sup- 
plied with them from the best informed quarters. In the 
second advertisement column of the London Standard 
there has been visible within these last few days a long 
demonstration that if only ‘Boulanger’ is turned into Greek, 
it will be seen that the Prophet Daniel had his eye on 
le brav’ Général. In France the preaching friars of the 
cause go up and down in country parts eloquently 
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expounding their message. All this is silly enough to look 
at, but we do not know that this proves it to be insignifi- 
cant. ‘The same sort of puffery went on for Napoleon t11., 
and we know what he came to. To be sure, Napoleon 11. 
had an uncle, and Victor Hugo to puff him, while the 
General has only M. Naquet for uncle and M. Paul Derou- 
léde for poet ; but faute de mieux they may suffice, M. 
Ferry, we see from his last speech, still thinks Boulangism 
a danger; and after all the General has not to fight MM. 
Thiers, Montalembert, and Changarnier. 


Tue seamen’s strike is at an end, or thereabouts, and 
the victory rests for this time with the masters. There are 
two unfortunate things about the strike which are charac- 
teristic of many outbreaks of the same kind, and illustrate 
the peculiar difficulty of preserving industrial peace: the 
men have shown a disposition to resort to violence, and 
the Union by its unsuccessful attempt to insist on its de- 
mands has forfeited much of the men’s confidence. —_ Vio- 
lence makes a real bargain impossible, for a bargain is a 
compromise, not a victory. It is the teaching of dis- 
credited economic doctrine that bargains are the result of 
competition between two interests, of which one consists 
purely of a desire to give the least and the other purely of 
a desire to get the most possible. A real bargain is made 
by splitting the difference between rival estimates of what 
is fair in all the circumstances. ‘This it is which makes it 
so desirable that the men should keep their demands 
strictly within the bounds of reason; and in the present 
case there seems ground for saying that, though a moderate 
advance might have been fairly claimed part passu with 
the rise in freights, the demands actually made overshot 
the mark. 





Tue Naval and Military Exhibition in the R.S.A. 
Galleries, appropriately opened on the Waterloo anni- 
versary, promises, as it deserves, to achieve success. It 
was fitting that the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, as the 
High Admiral of the Forth, should perform the ceremony 
of Tuesday ; and that the other members of the Corpora- 
tion of this historic city should also attend in their official 
capacity. For, as his Lordship remarked, the Exhibition 
resembles a well-illustrated book on the naval and military 
history of the British Empire—a record of which every 
patriotic citizen is justly proud. ‘The display in the Gal- 
leries has, at least, all the attractions of novelty, since 
with the exception of a comparatively small affair in 
the city last year—no collection of this nature has 
hitherto been submitted to the public. It will probably 
be found that the strength of the Exhibition lies in the 
departments of arms and medals, and its weakness in 
those of pictures and books. Judgment on these points 
and others must be deferred, however, until those in charge 
of the undertaking are able to reduce it to proper order. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
\ FTER another little flutter of anxiety, Europe has 


again calmed down. Its ‘ sovereigns and states- 
men’ are as nervous as before—of that there is abundant 
evidence ; but, persuaded that war is still a distant 
probability, and that there is yet time to avert a con- 
flict which is everywhere dreaded, the stock markets 
have regained confidence, commerce has renewed its 
hopefulness, and the financier rejoices in a prolonged 
opportunity for ‘ tiling in.” There is no harm in this if 
one or two things are well understood. In the first 
place they are entirely wrong who proclaim the dis- 
covery that the recent agitations were got up by 
financial speculators. That is a purely absurd state- 
ment of the case ; and what is more, it may itself be 
suspected of the unlawful origin which it assigns to the 
trepidations of the past fortnight. What the financier 
thrives upon most is ‘ public confidence’: public con- 
fidence, which first runs up the price of stocks, and then 
enables the well-informed operator to ‘unload’ at 
leisure and in small parcels when he sees the approach 
of actual danger. ‘The recent alarms were due to no 
Stock Exchange bugbears. It will not be said, we 
suppose, that these Russian marriages are a Bourse 
manoeuvre, or that the Czar delivered that famous 
toast of his by arrangement with a syndicate, or even 
that the return of the Archbishop Michael to Servia 
was contrived by a financial ‘ring’ for market pur- 
poses. These and some other very genuine portents 
originated the apprehensions that have now subsided ; 
and they are all unquestionable signs of grave trouble 
to come. The only mistake about them was that they 
were interpreted in some quarters as significant of 
immediate conflict. It is no fault of ours if any reader 
of The Scots Observer took that view of them ; but the 
error will be far greater and far more unfortunate if 
they are believed who now pretend that the only dis- 
turbance to be afraid of is the disturbance of the Stock 
markets by financial ‘ rings.” 

It is quite true, as we said a fortnight ago, that 
there is no more danger of immediate war now than 
there was at one or two points in the history of the 
last three years ; but little comfort can be drawn from 
that, considering how close the danger came on each of 
those occasions, and considering this further circum- 
stance: that what has happened lately proved beyond 
all doubt that nothing has yet been done to avert the 
tremendous catastrophe that has menaced the world for 
years past. Again and again we have been assured 
on the highest authority that every great Minister in 
Europe is anxious for peace and doing his very utmost 
to maintain it unbroken. It is very credible; but the 
fact remains, and the events of the present month prove 
it, that up to this day the solicitudes and the exer- 
tions of these high personages have left them all in 
as much uncertainty as ever. There is as much dread 
of war and as much expectation of it now as there was 
two or three years ago. Peace-leagues here, insurance 
combinations there, royal and imperial meetings over 
and over again, and yet no greater sense of security than 
there was before. Nobody can think that this looks well 
for the future, and they must be least confident of peace 
who have done most to enforce its continuance on their 
own terms, by combining together. 
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If it was supposed that the new Triple Alliance, by 
its mere institution, would intimidate the Russian 
Government and compel it to inaction, that was a mis- 
take. Nothing can be more remarkable than the 
confident, defiant attitude of the Czar in face of this 
compact, or the steadiness with which he pursues his 
way regardless of what may possibly offend or possibly 
propitiate a strong and openly offensive alliance. He 
evidently feels himself quite safe in saying and 
doing things which almost amount to an _ invita- 
tion to ‘come on a little’; and safe he probably 
is. We hear, indeed, that Austria will not allow 
this or that to happen in Servia; but, with commonly 
judicious management, nothing will happen in Servia or 
its neighbourhood that the Austrian Government will 
dare to challenge under menace of war, while yet the 
position of Russia in the Balkan Peninsula may be 
vastly strengthened. There can be no doubt of this: 
the union of Germany, Austria, and Italy into an enor- 
mously powerful military machine has had no great 
effect on imagination in the Balkan States. Look 
where we may—to Servia, Bulgaria, Roumania—and 
we see a nearer approach to Russian domination now 
than has gladdened her rulers for years past; and 
that does not seem to imply much dread of the 
Triple Alliance as a forbidding and restraining force. 
There must be considerable confidence in the reso- 
lution and the military strength of Russia, as well 
as increasing sympathy with her, to account for the 
change that is going on in South-Eastern Europe 
generally, and not in Servia alone. And, so far as we 
can see, the change may become yet more pronounced 
and more determinate without much chance of inter- 
ference from the German Powers and Italy. If by a 
new turn of the wheel the Prince of Montenegro should 
be chosen by the Servians in place of King Milan’s son, 
that can hardly be followed by the march of an Aus- 
trian army over the frontier; nor is it likely that 
such a step would be sanctioned by Prince Bismarck 
(without whose permission it could not be at- 
tempted), even if the Austrians were willing to 
take the risks of it. And yet that very revolution- 
ary incident would almost certainly lead to conse- 
quences in Bulgaria and elsewhere extremely favourable 
to Russian hopes and pretensions; and all the more 
favourable if they followed slowly and not in an alarm- 
ing rush. That, too, might be arranged. In any case, 
it does seem highly probable that before long the 
Prince of Montenegro will reign in Servia; and all 
those Russian war preparations of which we have lately 
heard may merely signify so much menace to whosoever 
would seek to interfere by force to prevent a ‘ constitu- 
tional’ change of rulers in the little State. No doubt 
it will make an enormous difference to the prospects of 
Austria; a difference so great, in its all but inevitable 
consequences, that we are not surprised to read many 
a confident prediction that she could not possibly sit 
down under it, but would be compelled to fight. 'Vhat, 
however, we doubt. There can be no resistance, no 
marching of troops against the Russian protégé, unless 
the allies make up their minds that a general war is 
inevitable, and that the time has come for it. Bargain- 
ing is much more probable than that, should the Czar 
be inclined for it—which, however, is by no means 
certain in the present condition of affairs. 
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Of course the whole aspect of things would change 
if it appeared that England had also resolved to with- 
stand any such encroachments of Russia in the Balkans 
as the re-establishment of an ‘ Old Servia’® under Prince 
Nicholas would carry with it in due course. But 
though we have already been told that British inter- 
ference would become imperative in such circumstances, 
we may doubt whether it would be ventured. One 
thing, however, has to be considered. We believe that 
when the famous Treaty of Berlin was signed, the British 
Government (then represented by Lord Salisbury as 
well as Mr. Disraeli) entered into a secret engagement 
with Austria to secure her advance to Salonica: which 
would be barred by the success of the plans attributed 
to the Czar and the Montenegrin Prince. Suppose that 
treaty engagement in actual existence ; and suppose we 
were called upon to carry it out? There is something 
in that, may be; but it is just as suggestive of arrange- 
ments for an Austro-Russian compromise as of war. 





HIS REFLECTIONS. 


JT was what I call living! . No man to correct me, 
No man to ery ‘ Order,’ no man to cry ‘ Check, 
But a million to comfort me, cheer me, inspect me, 
And rejoice in my smile and be proud of my beck ! 


No troublesome Irishman rose and forestalled me, 
No miscreant Unionist murmured dissent, 

And the boot-soles of Balfour no longer appalled me 
And forced me to think if I said what I meant! 


I was deep in the West, I was one with the Masses, 
Pure-hearted, high-principled, guiltless of guile ; 
I was friends (now and then) with the pick of the 
Classes ; 
And I went for them both; and I got them. In 
style ! 


There were flags and trombones, there was fighting and 
shouting, 
Phere were virgins in white and Dissenters in black. 
We were tired of the House, and we wanted an outing, 
We were hung’ring for praise ; and they gave us our 
whack. 


And my Glorious Old Guard (that is, Kate and the 
Brolly), 
How they fought, how they fell, how they  serried 
their ranks ! 
All three of us thought it was perfectly jolly, 
And wherever I could I reviewed them—with thanks. 


I pleaded on platforms, I shone upon stations ; 
I kissed many thousands of maidens of ten ; 
And the Oldest Inhabitant mustered in nations, 
And my birthplace was something in ‘ Pol” or in 
‘Pen !" 


And I did myself justice! Yes, calmly reviewing 
The course that I took and the fights that I won, 
I submit that it may take a good deal of doing, 


But I think I may say that it really was done. 


I talked of old principles but to explode them, 
I invented my facts, and invented them well, 

And the way that I handled my memory showed them 
That Id nothing on that score to learn from Parnell. 
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And O how they rose to it! History shall tell us 
How they listened and dripped, how they reeked in 
their shirts, 
How they shouted till Conybeare got a bit jealous, 
And I felt that ‘Old England’ would get her deserts! 


Ay, I knew that my axe would have costlier trophies 
Than the chips that the faithful my ‘ relics’ miscall ; 
For I saw that the land which refuses me office 
In the blast of my Brolly to fragments shall fall. 


"Tis the work of my life. In the Irish Alliance 
I‘ve found the true engine for putting it through, 
And I raise the old Brolly in endless defiance 
Of the country that chucked me . . . Ho Gladstone 
aboo ! (Left calling.) 


THE LORD MAYOR AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 


HE particular stratum of impecuniosity through 
which the Volunteer force is now passing was 
entered in the year 1886. Various strata have been 
previously passed through, with the invariable experi- 
ence that growing pressure has at last forced the 
Government in power to afford some measure of relief. 
The peculiarity of the present stage is the fact that 
the relief has come partly from the Government and 
Charity, it is true, 
has been employed before, in the form of bazaars 
or otherwise, but always locally. Now we have a 
municipally organised movement starting from the 
Metropolis, which, as its promoters hoped, is spread- 


partly from charitable sources, 


ing through Great Britain. 

The whole set of circumstances connected with 
these financial arrangements is very characteristic 
of the least military Government and the most mili- 
tary nation in the world. ‘The commencement was, 
as usual, agitation followed by a Committee. The 
report of this Committee, viewed in the light of 
subsequent events, is interesting reading. It had to 
deal with the following three points: (1) What are 
the necessary requirements of the Volunteer Forces 
to be covered by the Capitation Grant ; (2) Whether 
the present grant is sufficient for its purpose ; (3) If 
not, in what form any increased assistance should be 
given. The Committee was composed of two mem- 
bers of the Government—Lord Harris and Mr. St. John 
Brodrick, who still fill the same offices—the Deputy 
Adjutant-General for the Auxiliary Forces, the Accoun- 
tant-General of the Army, and two Volunteer Colonels. 
The conclusions they arrived at as far as equipment 
and its purchase are concerned are, shortly, as follows : 
(1) That one complete set of clothing (uniform) 
at a cost of forty-five shillings, a great-coat at a cost of 
twenty shillings, and a valise at a cost of ten shillings, 
are necessary ; that to meet these and other needful 
expenses an increase of eight shillings to the old grant 
is required ; and that a further grant of four shillings 
is required in cases where the rifle-ranges are distant 
from headquarters. ‘These recommendations were, with 
some slight modification, carried into effect. The 
first point to note is that while admitting that the 
force had for years been given less by twelve shil- 
lings per man than what was absolutely necessary for 
its maintenance, no steps were taken, or even recom- 
mended to be taken, in order to repay to the various 
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corps the sums which were thus due to them. The 
new grant was supposed to be only just sufficient to 
meet future expenses; it could not cover past obliga~ 
tions. It is as if a father, having realised that his son’s 
allowance was too small for his position, were to increase 
it so as to mect expenses in the future, without paying 
off the debts which had been incurred through his own 
stinginess. 

Let us now turn to Lord Wolseley’s letter of the 
27th May. In this letter are mentioned as necessary 
to be purchased shortly, in order to gain the Govern- 
ment grant, three articles not mentioned in the report 
of Lord Harris’s Committee at all—namely, water- 
bottles, haversacks, and mess-tins. These three articles, 
therefore, which will cost five or six shillings, the Volun- 
teers are now ordered to buy, and no provision what- 
ever is made to give them funds with which to buy 
them. Can anything be more disgraceful, more mean, 
and more characteristic? It is not, of course, Lord 
Wolseley’s fault. He is only the mouthpiece of 
a system of administration crippled by a. staff 
of Treasury clerks. But one thing is worth not- 
ing. If these articles are necessary now, they must 
have been"necessary when Lord Harris’s Committee re- 
ported. And yet they are not mentioned in that 
report from beginning to end. What are we to think 
of the labours of a body of men who thus neglected 
some of the most essential points of their ‘ reference.” 

In this financial impasse, in which the Volunteer force 
as a whole has been placed through no fault of its own, 
it might well have remained till it dwindled into 
inefficiency and insolvency. But a door of escape has 
been opened by the Lord Mayor of London. The 
great charity organiser of the kingdom has started a 
Volunteer charitable scheme, and he invites his brother 
Mayors and Provosts, each in his locality, to follow his 
In his letter, published in all the daily 
papers, but still more fully in his article in The Con- 
temporary Review, he sets forth his views with clear- 
ness fand ability; and his objects and his methods of 
attaining them do’credit alike to his patriotism and his 
insight. But there are a few points in which we must 
venture to differ from him. His list of equipments, etc., 
is as follows: Greatcoats, water-bottles, haversacks,mess- 
tins, undress tunics, extra trousers, kit-bags, valises, two 
pairs military boots, knife, and lanyard. This, though 
from the purely military point of view not quite 
complete, is a fair enough list. But from the Volunteer 
point of view it is misleading. We should like to see 


example. 


all our Volunteers possess these articles, but it is a 
distinct exaggeration to say that they are all essential, 
or rather all essential in a military form. Most Volun- 
teers, for instance, possess a strong pocket-knife, which 
is quite as good as a knife and lanyard. Most Volun- 
teers have two pairs of strong boots, probably more ser- 
viceable than those of a military pattern ; and in actual 
service the undress uniform might well be an old suit 
of clothes, although it would no doubt be better to 
have a fatigue dress of regimental pattern. 

But it is in his arguments for the charity that we chiefly 
join issue with the Lord Mayor. He puts the question 
himself. *‘ Why,’ he says, ‘do not the Government meet 
the expense from national funds? Why should a Lord 
Mayor step forward to do national work ?’ The second 
question we can answer at once, and he has himself 
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proved that he would agree with the answer. The Lord 
Mayor and every individual in the United Kingdom 
and Ireland is bound to step forward and do every 
piece of patriotic work that comes to his hand, be 
the necessity for that work due to the neglect of the 
Government or to any other cause. He has the com- 
pensation of a good conscience and the sacred right of 
grumbling. But when the Lord Mayor tells us that 
‘It would, in my opinion, be a matter of positive re- 
gret that the Government should in their collective 
capacity deal with this work at all, he is talking non- 
sense, and inconsistent nonsense. And when he 
hints that the increase of grant for necessary equip- 
ment would destroy the voluntary nature of the 
system he is plunging still deeper into the mire. 


The relations between the Government and the 
Volunteers have been for years made_ perfectly 
clear. The bargain is a simple one. ‘The Volun- 


teer says: ‘I like soldiering, and I will undertake 
to learn how to defend my country if you will pay my 
expenses.” The Government says: ‘If you will pass « 
certain standard of military efficiency your expenses in 
so doing will be paid ; and if you are called out you 
will be placed, in all respects as to pension and pay, 
on the same footing as the regular Army. The 
drawback is that the Government has not stuck to its 
side of the bargain. The Lord Mayor has, there- 
fore, stepped in, and has started a movement which we 
trust will be successful. For the Volunteers cannot 
afford to wait while the ethics of the question are 
being thrashed out. They want their money and their 
equipment. 

Let them therefore accept, and accept gratefully, 
whatever charity their neighbours give them. But let 
them not forget for one moment that they have, so long 
as they fulfil their side of the bargain, an absolute right 
to have themselves provided by Government with every 
necessary for the complete carrying out of their duties, 
And let them take to heart Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
advice—‘ to keep on pegging away at whatever Govern- 
ment may be in power until you have achieved not 
merely the minimum equipment that may be necessary, 
but . . . the maximum —and agitate, demand, insist 
upon the funds they need. In doing so they will be 
fulfilling a patriotic duty, and strengthening the weak 
hands of Ministers, who after all wish them well. 





THE DISESTABLISHMENT CHALLENGE. 


HERE is hope for Scottish Dissenters, though 
there is almost none for Mr. Gladstone. He 

must by this time have seen that his shameless volte- 
face \ast week on the Disestablishment question, exe - 
cuted under cover of a quite exceptionally daring mis- 
representation of the sentiments of Lord Hartington, 
has failed to awaken enthusiasm among those north of 
the Tweed whom it was specially intended to convert 
into the Cromwellian Ironsides of Home Rule. The 
truth is that Mr. Gladstone has failed to read the 
signs of the times aright. He has not even taken the 
pains to make himself familiar with the proceedings of 
the United Presbyterian Synod, and above all of the 
Free Assembly this year. If he had, he would have 
seen that Disestablishment, alike as a policy and as 
a stimulant to Dissenting Schwairmerei, was as great a 
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failure in the Free Assembly—in spite of ‘mine own 
familiar friend’ and bad adviser, Mr. Taylor Innes— 
as Dr. Hutton found it in the United Presbyterian 
Synod. The reason is not far to seek. What do 
the young ministers who have revenged themselves 
for the ejection of Dr. Robertson Smith by the 
election to their Professoriate of Dr. Marcus Dods 
care for Dr. Rainy’s leadership of intellectual obscur- 
antism and the essentially secular and anti-Scottish 
politics of the Liberation Society? ‘They have abso- 
lutely no interest in it. What they observe with im- 
patience and regret is that, while as regards religious 
thought their Church has been standing still, the Estab- 
blishment has been keeping abreast of the time. They 
are anxious—almost frantically anxious—to recover lost 
ground, and as a first step towards doing this they have 
shaken off the dust of Dr. Rainy’s valley of ecclesias- 
tical dry bones. The Young Free Church therefore 
resents Mr. Gladstone’s appeal to it as an intrusion 
upon them, when they are thinking of almost every- 
thing but Disestablishment, which is not only irritating 
in itself, but is also suggestive of the appearance of as 
it were a political Rip Van Winkle. 

But while it is already obvious that Mr. Gladstone 
has failed in accomplishing the object he had in view 
in declaring for Disestablishment, none the less is it 
desirable that Scotland should understand what Sir 
William Harcourt would have termed the ‘ dirty trick’ 
which has been attempted, and that the friends of the 
Church should take up the challenge which has been so 
vindictively thrown down to them. It would, indeed, 
almost seem as if Mr. Gladstone had not only dis- 
covered that Mr. Conybeare is a brave man, an honest 
man, and an upright man (though not, perhaps, such 
good carriage company as Mr. Cyril Flower), but that, 
time with him being limited, he must accept the 
cynical ethics of Mr. Parnell, and mislead the com- 
pany, as the burgess-elect of Edinburgh, se teste, 
intended on one occasion to mislead the House of Com- 
mons. At all events, Mr. Gladstone has for once placed 
himself in a corner out of which there is absolutely no 
wriggling. Last week he wantonly and recklessly mis- 
represented what Lord Hartington said on Disestablish- 
ment in November 1877 ; he deliberately and absolutely 
ate the words which he himself used on the same subject 
in November 1885. Lord Hartington has probably by 
this time regretted his language of twelve years ago, as 
he must have regretted many things to which he 
was a silently consenting party while he was under 
the Gladstone glamour. But what he said was clear 
enough. It was to the effect that he should take the 
opinion of the people of Scotland upon Disestablish- 
ment as declared by a General Election at which that 
should be the issue, and the sole issue, directly raised. 
There has been no such General Election, and Lord 
Hartington is therefore about as much responsible for 
Mr. Gladstone’s change of front as Mr. Arthur Balfour. 
Then in November 1885 Mr. Gladstone told a public 
meeting in Edinburgh that it would take a ‘long 
series’ of such resolutions in the House of Commons 
as ‘that which a majority of the Scottish Members 
has twice agreed to” to convert him to Disestab- 
lishment, and he hinted broadly enough that even 
that long series would not convert him. But now, 
because on two separate occasions the majority of the 
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Scots members have supported an abstract resolution 
in favour of Disestablishment, Mr. Gladstone says that 
the people of Scotland have ‘ unequivocably declared’ 
for the Disestablishment of their Church. Two 
resolutions constitute ‘ 
deed we have reached the Byzantine depth not 
only of Gladstonian political morality but of Glad- 
stonian arithmetic! Besides, Mr. Gladstone knows 
that, at the Election of 1885, Disestablishment was by 
his own request excluded from the list of issues directly 
raised, and that at the Election of 1886 it was not even 
indirectly raised. The two majorities of the Scots 
members in favour of a Disestablishment resolution 


a long series’? Then in- 


are absolutely worthless as qualifying the feeling of 


the people of Scotland. Again we say that last 
week’s Gladstonian manoeuvre was ‘a dirty trick.’ Its 
object was to bribe Professor Calderwood and other 
Nonconformist ministers who are also Disestablishers to 
desist from checking the author in his progress to- 
wards disintegration. It will fail ; for those whom he 
would tempt from the paths of political sincerity are 
men who by enduring an almost unexampled amount 
of obloquy have proved that they have a right to be 
considered as brave men, as upright men, as honest 
men. But dare Dr. Rainy, dare Dr. Hutton, dare Mr. 
Taylor Innes publicly approve of this ‘ dirty trick ° ? 

But now, at all events, there is no misunderstanding 
Mr. Gladstone’s position. He will no longer abstain 
from notoriety either for Scottish or for Welsh Dises- 
tablishment. He has forewarned the friends of the 
Church, and it will be their own fault if they are not 
forearmed. Every opportunity should now be taken 
—provided always that Mr. Gladstone’s ‘ unequivocal 
declaration’ be endorsed by the various Dissenting 
bodies and Home Rule Associations throughout the 
country—to test the strength of the Establishment 
vote. The West Fifeshire election presents many 
complications, and the time has not yet come, 
perhaps, for the Unionists there to declare their 
whole policy. But the supporters of the exist- 
ing connection between Church aud State in West 
Fifeshire will thank Mr. Gladstone for his declara- 
tion. ‘That manifesto should be at least as interesting 
to Churchmen who happen to be Gladstonians as it is 
to Dissenters who happen to be Unionists. ‘They have 
been kept back from raising the Disestablishment issue 
by the supplications of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Rose- 
bery. The restraint is now removed. Mr. Gladstone 
has declared himself. So must they. One good thing 
‘the dirty trick” of last week must bring about in time, 
if that it has not brought about already: hencefor- 
ward a Gladstonian Churchman must be a contradiction 
in terms. 





PROFESSOR HUXLEY AND POPULAR 
RELIGION. 


TIVHERE is no truce to the thirty years’ war between 
the Defenders of the Faith and Professor Huxley. 
A discussion nominally as to whether it is an agnostic’s 
duty to call himself ‘infidel and miscreant,’ re: ully on 
the value of the Gospels as an historical document, is 
continued, but conceivably not concluded, in the June 
number of Mr. Knowles’ nobiliar periodical. To inter- 
vene in this grave, this interminable dispute is forbidden 
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in the columns of a newspaper. But there are certain 
conclusions to be drawn from the admissions and still 
more from the attitude of the disputants. We conclude 
chiefly that popular interest in this thirty years’ war is 
failing, that the tone of the disputants of itself proves 
no less. A reaction in society has set in which neces- 
sarily tells on the men of science and especial lly on the 
theologians. If the time for hostilities on a great scale 
is past—if only a private, as it were a clandestine, feud 
smoulders on—if Science has already done its worst— 
then, indeed, Churchmen may cry Beati possidentes, 
every man to his tabernacle ! 

When Mr. John Morley retired from his position 
on the Fortnightly Review, six years ago, he com- 
plained a little bitterly that they who had entered the 
lists he kept open were not earnest crusaders but rather 
tournament knights. Well, by this time things have 
got even worse—from Mr. Morley’s point of view. 
Professor Huxley and the later theologians make war 
with holy water and black kid gloves. Bystanders, 
remembering the fierce war of words, the shocking 
persecutions, inspired by the old odium theologicum, 
smiled to see the Bishop of Peterborough retiring in dis- 
gust from the contest, because it was hinted that his 
Lordship is not quite free, as no priest can be, from the 
taint of professional advocacy. Dr. Wace, indeed, 
did not retire from the field. He succeeded, perhaps, 
in his technical plea, that ‘whether Agnosticism be 
justified or not, it involves a denial of the belief in 
which Jesus lived and died’; but he nowhere faced 
the difficulty of definition. Whatever the Founder 
of Christianity may have said or left unsaid, however 
carefully or imperfectly he may have been reported, he 
certainly formulated no creed. For all formal dogmas 
the Churches are responsible. Apostolic writers did 
not attempt to define God: that feat was reserved for 
St. Athanasius. Professor Huxley, however, seems to 
strain the canons of historical criticism when he rejects 
the entire narrative of the Gospels as inadmissible in 
evidence. Bada and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle are 
not treated with so little ceremony, even when their 
testimony is what the law calls secondary. Perhaps 
Professor Huxley’s ‘ curiously interesting problem” was 
approached more happily by the late Mr. Matthew 
Arnold through the methods of literary criticism. 
Literature and Dogma was written to prove that, 
although He spoke far ‘over the heads of his re- 
porters,’ his secret, his infinite grace and felicity, were 
not obscured, but are still and for ever visible to 
faithful eyes. 

So far as popular opinion goes, is not Professor Huxley 
fighting a losing battle? When he insists again and 
again that ‘the Christianity of the Churches stands or 
falls by the results of the purely scientific investigation 
of these questions,’ he proves to us, without intending it, 
that he has never struck the roots of the supporting soil 
of popular religion as revealed in all religious history, 
When common men are weary of the ceaseless arith- 
metic of daily life, they do not turn to the glorified 
algebra called Science for relief ; but more naturally to 
the grave poetry of beautiful legend and religious myth. 

Poademer Huxley might as well ‘hope to destroy Homer's 
account of Calypso’s Isle by quoting Carlyle on hogs’ 
wash, as to damage the Gospels by sneering at ‘ the 
Gadarene pig affair,’ and the ‘ bedevilment of Gadarene 
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pigs. And his description of the High Church 
revival as ‘a backsliding towards the beggarly rudi- 
ments of an effete and idolatrous sacerdotalism’ 
may wound—but not mortally. In a recently pub- 
lished autobiographical sketch, Professor Huxley thus 
sums up the ambition and the work of his life:—He 
has always believed, he says, that there is ‘no alle- 
viation for the sufferings of mankind except veracity of 
thought and action, the resolute facing of the world as 
it is, when the garment of make-believe, by which pious 
hands have hidden its uglier features, is stripped off? ; 
and his life-long aim has been to offer ‘ untiring opposi- 
tion to that ecclesiastical spirit, that clericalism, which 
in England, as everywhere else, and to whatever deno- 
mination it may belong, is the deadly enemy of science.” 
After that it is impossible to mistake his purpose, but 
his real achievement may have been something very 
different. Perhaps in the twentieth century men will 
be more interested in Professor Huxley’s trenchant, 
aggressively English style than in what he believes to 
be (at last) the true negative Gospel. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 


HE House of Commons devoted its first attention 
on re-assembling after the vacation to the dis- 
cussion of the Army Estimates. Considering the enor- 
mous importance of the matters for which the votes 
were taken, the debate can hardly be considered as 
being anything but a very superficial and unsatisfac- 
tory affair. Mr. Hanbury thought too much was paid 
for the performance of divine service in the army ; Mr. 
Pickersgill thought there was something wrong about 
the way in which soldiers are committed to prison ; 
one honourable member suggested in the interests of 
temperance that a list should be kept of all soldiers 
to whom beer is served; Mr. Bradlangh had a 
word to say about flogging; the Dublin drains, the 
Channel Islands Militia, and the riding of the Yeo- 
manry were all discussed. Now, far be it from us 
to say that any of these matters are not impor- 
tant. On every ground it is desirable that the scandal 
of the Dublin barracks should be abated: we have 
too few soldiers to be able to lose any from preventible 
causes. If our chaplains are paid too much, we ought 
to stint our lavish generosity ; the beer question doubt- 
less demands settlement ; and as for the Judge-Advo- 
cate-General, whose salary has already been reduced to 
nothing a year, it is plain that the only thing that re- 
mains to be done with him from an Opposition point of 
view is to abolish him altogether. But admitting the 
vast importance of all these issues, it is still possible to 
pay due regard to them without absolutely neglecting 
some not unimportant details connected with the army. 
It may safely be said that from beginning to end of the 
debate no sort of attempt was made by any official 
speaker to show that the War Office are making or are 
intending to make any effort to turn ‘the army into a 
fighting machine. On the contrary, there was unfortu- 
nately but too much evidence that the idea of really 
organising our forces for war had never once crossed 
their minds. 
One or two members on both sides of the House did, 
it is true, raise questions which had a real importance. 
Mr. Webster called attention, as many have done be- 
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fore him, to the condition of the Militia force, which 
is gradually dwindling away, and is becoming more 
useless every year as it becomes more and more ap- 
parent that no effort is to be made to organise 
them into a modern armament. Sir Walter Bart- 
telot described with considerable accuracy the nature 
of the attempts which have hitherto been made to 
organise the ‘ constitutional force.” In the opinion of 
Sir Walter, altogether mistakenly, when the Militia 
were joined to the regiments of the line they were put 
into gold lace, called by the names of the regiments, 
and everything was done for them except to make 
them efficient. It must be admitted that Mr. 
Stanhope was frank enough on this head, for he 
stated plainly that the Militia were ‘not in the 
best possible condition’; and translated from official lan- 
guage such an admission means a good deal. Of course 
there is to bea conference and a Committee, for no year 
is allowed to pass without the War Office going through 
this elaborate and costly formula for finding out what 
everybody knows. The Committee, indeed, has actually 
met, and progress has been made; already, after an 
animated debate, two nearly equal parties have been 
formed upon the great question as to whether or not 
the Militia should wear an *‘M’ upon their shoulder- 
straps. No doubt in a year or two, when this important 
question is solved, we shall make even further progress, 
and we shall begin to discuss the best means of bringing 
up the establishment by the 60,000 men of which it is 
now short, of making the musketry practice something 
more than a farce, and of providing a proper organisation 
for the whole force. The Yeomanry also came up for 
discussion ; it would be hard to find any quality which 
a military force ought to possess and which the Yeo- 
manry do not lack. Mr. Labouchere, however, with 
characteristic infelicity, based his attack upon the force 
for its want of the one special excellence which it 
undoubtedly does possess beyond almost any other 
cavalry. ‘The Yeomanry have no training to speak of, 
and no organisation, but they certainly can ride. When 
Mr. Labouchere picked out their insecurity in the 
saddle as the chief point in his criticism, he gave an 
example of the accuracy and research which generally 
characterise his contributions to a debate. 

Unluckily, however, there is only too much reason to 
agree with Major Rasch, who, speaking as a cavalry 
officer, declared that ‘he was unable to see the use 
of the Yeomanry, and that in his opinion the 


Secretary for War would do better to dispose of 


the money spent upon it for the advantage of the 
Volunteers. It is to be observed that Mr. Stan- 
hope made no attempt whatever to defend the force, 
but simply took a division upon the vote. That is 
not a reasonable course. ‘To vote for abolishing a 
useless force is fair enough ; to vote for turning a useless 
force into a useful one is logical and wise ; but to vote 
for the maintenance of a force which in its present con- 
dition nobody dares seriously to defend is a reckless act 
of political carelessness. Of course the Volunteers came 
in for their share of the debate ; but here, too, there was 
little sign of any real intention to make that splendid 
establishment really effective. A few thousand pounds 
are to be given annually in aid of Volunteer camps, for 
which, of course, the Volunteers will be thankful. The 
Lord Mayor was patted on the back for promising 
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to do for the War Office what the War Office 
ought to do for itself; but directly a real pro- 

osal was made to change sham into reality there 
was an end of all approval. When Mr. Stewart stated 
that the Scots Artillery Volunteers were wasting their 
time in practising with 32-pounders, and were dis- 
gusted at having to do so, he simply spoke the truth ; 
but not the faintest hope was held out by Mr. Stanhope 
that the scandal would be abated. By the time General 
Fraser had drawn attention to the utter inadequacy of 
our field artillery the most important point raised in 
the debate had been reached. It was thoroughly in 
keeping with the rest of the discussion that at this 
point it should have been adjourned. 





THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA AND 
VACCINATION. 

PFNUE publishers and editor of an Encyclopedia, and 

especially the Encyclopadia Britannica, have a 
duty to the public which is not to be lightly set aside. 
The work should be the standard authority upon the 
subjects of which it treats, and each successive edition 
should convey to present and future generations of 
readers the established conclusions of the period to 
which it belongs. We should not, for instance, expect 
to find the article on #’ree T'rade written by Mr. Howard 
Vincent, nor that on Interest by Mr. Ruskin, nor that 
on Money by a bimetallist, nor Population handed over 
to a Malthus, nor the question of the Value of Life to 
a Thug. Able and even distinguished each writer 
might be, but the proper airing ground for his peculiar 
opinions would be not the Lxcyclopadia but a mono- 
graph of his own, or a Social Science Congress, or 
That Dr. 


Creighton’s Vaccination should have been admitted to 


the columns of the Westminster Review. 


the Britannica therefore was a peculiar misfortune. We 
are told that when he was entrusted with the subject he 
was not an anti-vaccinator, and that he only became one 
afterwards. In the article itself it is mentioned that the 
views advocated are not those generally held by medi- 
cal men; and it may be pleaded that the editor, Mr. 
Robertson Smith, would have a natural sympathy with 
a writer, and especially with an Aberdonian, whose 
opinions were not exactly according to rule. From the 
publishers’ point of view, too, heterodoxy may have 
been found profitable, though whether this considera- 
tion should be permitted to take in medical heterodoxy 
seems more than doubtful. But the question remains, 
Was it justifiable to risk contributing in any degree to 
the terrible loss of life and health and comeliness, espe- 
cially in children, which all but the whole medical pro- 
fession sincerely believes would be the inevitable penalty 
By all means let Dr. 


Creighton urge his views, crude and mistaken though 


of any neglect of Jennerism ? 


they be, with such earnestness and ability ashe 
may; but to permit these views to be advanced in 
an important book of reference was certainly a grievous 
error, 

Dr. Creighton begins by depreciating Jenner. His 
originality, we are told, consisted in calling cow-pox 
‘ Variolw vaccina, and in attributing to it an equine 
origin. ‘That is positively all. ‘There was nothing ori- 
ginal, it would appear, in Jenner’s modest hope that 
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vaccination might take the place of small-pox inocula- 
tion, especially in families whose idiosyncrasy rendered 
small-pox a great danger, and that it might thus become 
‘ essentially beneficial to mankind’ ; nor in his confident 
belief (expressed to his friend Gardner nearly twenty 
years before his first book, the famous Inquiry, saw the 
light)‘ that it (cow-pox) might be continued in perpetuity 
by inoculation from one human being to another, in the 
same way that small-pox was. Fortunately for Jenner, 
the House of Commons Committee in 1802 were differ- 
ently minded from Dr. Creighton. With the evidence 
fresh before them, they decided that the project was 
one ‘ to which it does not appear that any person has 
ever alleged a title, and that it was through Jenner, 
and through him alone, ‘that the world became 
acquainted with this discovery.’ But, in Dr. Creigh- 
ton’s estimation, the originality lay solely in the in- 
vention of a Latin term which he believes to be a mis- 
nomer, and in an opinion as to the source of cow-pox 
of no consequence in itself and long since abandoned. 
This is a fair sample of his method of handling 
Jenner. His treatment of the subject itself is no less 
singular. In the beginning of the century, a Dr. 
Squirrel held extraordinary opinions concerning cow- 
pox: he believed it to be nothing less than scrofula. 
Dr. Creighton’s theory of it is even worse: he holds that 
the analogue of cow-pox is to be found not in small-pox 
nor in scrofula but in syphilis itself. The universal 
experience of vaccinated mankind should be enough to 
prevent any practical importance from being attached 
to this curious hypothesis. Dr. Creighton believes 
—though the belief is nowhere clearly stated—that cow- 
pox has no preventive power whatever over small-pox. 
From the beginning the medical profession and all the 
world besides have been given over to a strong delusion 
and a lie. ‘The decline of small-pox coincident with 
the spread of vaccination, the rarity of pock-marked 
faces in modern times, the differences between the small- 
pox mortality of vaccinated and unvaccinated countries, 
the differences between the death-rates of vaccinated 
and unvaccinated patients in small-pox hospitals, the 
protection of revaccinated hospital nurses, of revacci- 
nated soldiers and sailors, of revaccinated postmen, of 
the revaccinated German nation since the enforcement 
of the law of 1874,—all these and the other masses of 
evidence that have been accumulated since the begin- 





ning of the century, are not sufficient to satisfy the 
specialist in the Britannica that vaccination renders a 
person either less liable to an attack of small-pox or 
less likely to lose his life if attacked he be. His treat- 
ment, indeed, of the statistical aspects of the question 
is more remarkable for what it omits than for what it 
includes, while, parts of the evidence advanced in favour 
of his opinions had already been adduced by anti-vacci- 
It would be 
interesting to trace the development of Dr. Creighton’s 


nators and shown beforehand to be false. 


peculiar views. ‘They seem to have had their origin in his 
theory, published in 1886, of ‘ Unconscious Memory in 
Disease —a theory founded on the belief that the word 
‘memory’ is not in this connection a mere meta- 
phor, but has a real application to phenomena such as 
are observed in Cancer, Tubercle, Diabetes, Neuralgia, 
etc. How this leads him on to deny that vaccination 
protects from small-pox would be too long to tell; but 
the logical process may be compared to the endeavour 
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to balance a pyramid on its apex, the apex being an 
unproved hypothesis and the rest of the pyramid the 
opinions piled thereon. Nevertheless, Dr. Creighton is 
an entertaining writer. He has a certain command of 
vigorous English, and his views, even when they are 
furthest from the truth, show the workings of a mind 
which, having got on the wrong track, is unable to find 
its way back to the right road. The pity is that the 
path which he tries to cut out for himself is so very 
wide of anything but disaster to the human race. 





THE IRISH VOTE. 


T is the reverse of uninteresting that Mr. Michael 
Davitt has confessed to The Pall Mall Gazette 
(which for a journal notorious for enterprise has been 
singularly thrifty of news from Chicago) that he is 
much concerned about the arrest of Mr. Alexander 
Sullivan ; that he goes so far, indeed, as to think it a 
stroke of the best good luck imaginable ‘for the 
Attorney-General. It goes without saying that he 
gave that gentleman and the party generally a certifi- 
cate of character, as the New Burgess that is to be 
and the mother of the New Burgess that is to be had 
done before him ; and that he should have done what 
he could in this way shows how brave a man he is, and 
that while there is a British public to be cajoled into sit- 
ting in judgment on Sir James Hannen and his fellows 
he for one is not going to despair of The Cause. All that, 
as we say, is significant enough; and in view of the 
pomps and vanities announced for the 20th July it is well 
to take note of it. But its significance is altogether 
trivial compared with that of the news from the scene 
of Mr. Sullivan’s operations ; for that is of a kind to 
make all Englishmen, whether Unionist or Separatist, 
take heed to their ways, and consider very curiously 
the consequences of the adventure upon which they 
are embarked. 

It was obvious from the first that the inquiry into 
the circumstances of the Cronin murder would be 
fought upon political lines, and the event has shown 
that they who doubted that this would be the case 
knew nothing of the American Irish and even less 
of a certain section of the native American popula- 
tion. The preliminaries—though they include such 
trifles as Sullivan’s alleged defalcations, Cronin’s mur- 
der, suppression of evidence, dissemination of false 
news, the existence of an immense conspiracy to do 
wrong and shirk, or burke, the consequences—do not 
now concern us. The pith of the affair is the revolt, 
whether momentary or lasting, of the native American 
against the American Irishman and his vote. Now 
it is evident that the case of Dr. Cronin has awakened 
the first of these two parties to a militant interest 
in the fact that (1) the second is—as Bailie Walcot’s 
successors will, it is feared, find to their cost—the 
practical antithesis of law, order, and good govern- 
ment; and (2) that their present lawmakers, order- 
masters, and governors have sold themselves—and them 
—for the Irish vote. The ‘thing is so plain that it 
proves itself. Mr. Alexander Sullivan is a gentleman 
who, to say nothing of minor experiences, has been 
twice on trial for murder ; he is arrested a third time 
on the capital charge ; it is suspected that he is an 
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influential member of a murder-club ; murder is not a 
bailable offence, and the judge in charge of the pre- 
liminary inquiry delivered a charge which rang through 
the length and breadth of the States like a premoni- 
tion of the Last Trumpet; yet within a few hours 
of his arrest Mr. Sullivan, who after the manner of 
Irish patriots in trouble has all along ‘ protested his 
innocence,’ is released on bail. More than that, an 
extradition order is demanded by the State of Illinois 
against certain persons suspected of complicity in 
a dreadful crime, and at that time abiding in 
the State of New York; and the State of New 
York makes answer that it declines the challenge, 
denies the evidence, and refuses extradition. It is fair 
to add that at this point the evidence becomes conflict- 
ing; but that is of little consequence. Morony and 
Macdonald may be, and probably are, as innocent as 
Mr. Alexander Sullivan himself, and in any case none 
can blame them for their reluctance to expose them- 
selves to such penalties of publicity as are inevitable 
to them that place themselves within the sphere of in- 
fluence of a criminal court. But it is none the less 
arguable that the judge who represents the State of New 
York is, like Bailie Walcot and the legal persons at 
Chicago who are responsible for the release on bail of 
Mr. Alexander Sullivan, the slave of the Irish Vote, and 
that wherever the Irish Vote is a master-factor in_poli- 
tics, whether municipal or national, inquiry is found to 
be difficult, if not impossible, and the old canons of 
right and wrong, faith and unfaith, decency and shame, 
are proved upon trial to have fallen to decay. 

It appears to be the merit of the ingenious Mr. Blaine 
that he has impelled himself and his nominee into office 
on the strength of the Irish Vote ; and it seems pretty 
certain that, having appointed Mr. Patrick Egan 
to represent the United States in Chili, he and his 
party will need to go out of the common way of Ameri- 
can politics to make things as pleasant as possible for 
the heroes of the Clan-na-Gael ; and if this be so, there 
is no more to say. 

But when the worst is proved, and the Irish vote 
is shown to be more than the national conscience, 
we have still to reckon with the American people. 
They do not exactly regard with abhorrence those 
who dabble in treason against society so long as the 
effects of that action are confined to other countries 
than their own ; but, as we know, they have only to find 
the same thing going on among themselves to be—as 
Chicago, San Francisco, New York have proved—so 
clear in theory and so prompt, decisive, and deadly in 
action as to merit the appellation of ‘ the most conser- 
vative people in civilisation. This being the case, it is 
pretty certain that the Irish Vote is not to the commu- 
nity at large the respectable and even beautiful quantity 
which it looks to those in office at Washington or New 
York. 

Mr. Alexander Sullivan has been released on bail, 
and all the rest of it; and all is so much towards 
the triumph of The Cause. But this is certain: that, 
as the Kearny Riots at ’Frisco and Irish rioting generally 
have demonstrated, if Mr. Alexander Sullivan and _ his 
followers of the Clan-na-Gael are not well and duly 
tried, and the case of Dr. Cronin is not judged upon its 
merits, it will be a bad day for the Irish-American all 
over the United States. 
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MODERN MEN. 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


HERE is no reason whatever to believe that when 
the late Anthony Trollope made his sketch of His 
Grace of Omnium he had the Duke of Argyll in his eye. 
Had this been the case, that portrait would have been 
very different. The title may, however, be adopted ; the 
chief of the Clan Campbell is His Grace of Omnium, 
which, being interpreted, means the best Duke of All- 
Work in the Peerage. As longevity goes now-a-days, the 
Duke of Argyll is by no means an old man. Born on the 
30th April 1823 at Ardencaple Castle, Dumbartonshire, 
once (who will venture to say that there is nothing in 
omens ?) the stronghold of the Clan Macaulay, he is four- 
teen years younger than Mr. Gladstone, whose political 
follies it is one of his many missions to shoot as they 
fly. His strength seems unabated. He is in a sense at 
once out of office and out of Opposition ; for of all Liberal 
Unionists he is perhaps the most resolved not to sink his 
special ‘detachment’ in official Conservatism. Yet he 
writes letters and pamphlets on anything and everything 
which interest him—the Irish problem, the land ques- 
tion, the crofter agitation, short Parliaments, dredging, 
and Darwinism— with as much zest and assurance 
as in the days when he withstood Dr. Chalmers to 
his face, and bearded the late Lord Derby in his den. 
Anticipating even Mr. Balfour, he was the first of 
Unionist politicians to stigmatise Mr. Gladstone’s recent 
campaign in the South-West of England in the way 
it deserved: ‘a distortion of history and of contem- 
porary facts’ is, indeed, that J/iad of vanity and vocables 
in a nut-shell) When the Duke became a Cabinet 
Minister before reaching the age of twenty-five, it was 
freely predicted that in due course he would be 
Prime Minister; and but for his absolute, his almost 
pedantic political honesty, his ‘finding out ’—to use his 
own phrase—of Mr. Gladstone even before Mr. Bright, 
Lord Hartington, and Mr. Chamberlain, he would to-day 
have been Liberal Premier-Designate in succession to his 
former chief. Even as things are, there may be a great 
future, as there will, it is to be hoped, be many years, be- 
fore him. _His_ political ‘detachment’ cannot last for 
ever ; probably it will not last forlong. A coalition against 
the demagogism with which our miraculous Ex-Premier is 
seeking to swamp British Constitutionalism and to bring 
to an end what the Duke himself would term the Reign 
of Law in our national history is inevitable. A high place 
in this coalition of the future is but due to the political 
earnestness, the single-eyed probity, the varied knowledge, 
and the departmental experience of the Duke of Argyll. 
And no one will insist more cordially on his acceptance of 
such a position than his sometime antagonist, the Marquess 
of Salisbury. 

It was once said in that tone of sympathetic banter 
which seems to come naturally when one is speaking or 
even thinking of the Duke of Argyll, that it is a pity he 
had not been born a poor man, as in that case he would 
have risen to be Moderator of the General Assembly, 
or Principal of a College devoted to the teaching of the 
Natural Sciences. There is a certain touch of truth 
underlying this playful description of the Duke’s un- 
resting and varied intellectual—and still more moral— 
activity. He is admittedly the most eloquent man in 
the Upper House; he is the ablest and most pertina- 
cious opponent of the Neo-Darwinism of to-day which, 
pace Professor Huxley, finds in certain of the discoveries 
made in the course of the Challenger Expedition what 
cannot conveniently explain away. In many ways— 
especially when one thinks of his having been not only 
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a prominent and pugnacious Liberal politician but a 
President of the British Association, and a University 
Rector and Chancellor—he recalls Brougham ; just as 
in his love for essentially ecclesiastical controversy and 
for fighting disputants of all sizes from whales to min- 
nows, from Dr. Chalmers to Mr. Taylor Innes he suggests 
a comparison with Mr. Gladstone. But he has none of 
the ‘slovenly omniscience ’’ with which Macaulay credited 
Brougham, nor is he at all likely to become a political 
enragé like both Brougham and Mr. Gladstone. Still his 
eloquence resembles undoubtedly that of the Presbyterian 
pulpit both in its strength and in its weakness; while his 
equipment as a scientific thinker is very superior to that 
of the average or even the extraordinary savant. Oc- 
casionally when he combines his two best styles—as a 
pulpiteer and as a scientific expositor—he rises to heights 
of at least Macaulayan eloquence. In 1861, when he was 
addressing his own tenants on the American Civil War, he 
made a comparison which for its scientific felicity—such 
a felicity as that to which Hobbes once attains by virtue of 
sheer accuracy in his translation of Homer—deserves to 
be immortal. ‘There is a curious animal in Lochfyne 
which I have sometimes dredged up from the bottom of 
the sea, and which performs the most extraordinary and 
unaccountable acts of suicide and self-destruction. It is 
a peculiar kind of star-fish which, when it is brought up 
from the bottom of the water, and when any attempt 
is made to take hold of it, immediately throws off all its 
arms, its very centre breaks up, and nothing remains of 
one the most beautiful forms in nature but a thousand 
wriggling fragments. Such undoubtedly would have been 
the fate of the American Union, if the Government had 
admitted what is called the right of secession.’ So happy 
is this comparison that it surely deserves to be used a 
second time. For this ‘ peculiar kind of star-fish, which, 
when any attempt is made to get hold of it,’ immediately 
‘throws off all its arms—its very centre breaks up ’—has it 
not been lately disporting itself in the south-west of 
England ? We want a new nickname at present. ‘The 
Grand Old Man’ has palled even on its admirers ; ‘ The 
Old Parliamentary Hand’ itself is growing stale. Why 
not, therefore, experiment with ‘The Peculiar Kind of 
Political Star-fish’ ? 

It was unfortunate for the Duke of Argyll that his 
father, who himself led a retired life and was devoted to 
mechanical science, did not give him a public-school and 
University education. He has in the past shown him- 
self quite—indeed painfully — aware of this deficiency. 
When as far back as 1851 he addressed the students 
of St. Andrews in his character of Chancellor of the 
University, he admitted that such a training produced 
‘that wise tolerance of the idiosyncrasies of others, 
and that broad catholicity of sympathy which, to those 





who have not known such a training, comes only by long 
mingling with the outer world.’ The Duke has since 1851 
mingled a good deal with this ‘outer world.” He has 
filled a variety of important public posts ; he has been 
several times Lord Privy Seal ; he has been Postmaster- 
General; he has been Secretary for India. And his industry 
is as remarkable as his versatility: it was said of him when 
he was at the Post Office that he made himself ‘ complete 
master of all the mechanism of his department, and ac- 
quired a most intimate and extensive knowledge of the 
duties of his subordinates and of the capacity of the postal 
system.’ But although the Duke has become a man of 
the world in the larger and better sense of this much- 
defamed phrase, he has never yet learned, in spite of the 
numerous controversies in which he has been engaged, to 
be tolerant of ‘the idiosyncrasies of others.’ He has more 
than once dealt with an opponent as if he were not so 
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much a human being as a black beetle. At the same time 
it is indisputable that he has never fallen into offen- 
sive bitterness as a disputant ; and it is quite unnecessary 
to say that he is incapable of personalities in the un- 
dignified and vulgar sense. He has said hard things of 
certain individuals because he has felt keenly about cer- 
tain things in respect of which these individuals have taken 
what seems to him the preposterously wrong side. His 
faults in controversial manners may be those of the doc- 
trinaire or of the fanatic: they are not the faults of the 
gladiator or of the picaroon. In other words, the Duke's 
controversial style is not that of Sir William Harcourt. 
But even if he had not been a finished disputant, the solid 
contributions he has made to economic, scientific, and 
ecclesiastical literature—and in particular his Reign of 
Law and his Scotland as it Was and as it Is—are such as to 
make Scotland proud of him as the most cultured of her 
peerage and one of theSablest and most patriotic of her 
sons. It may at least be claimed for the Duke of All- 
Work that he has done his work all thoroughly and much 
like a gentleman. 





A POSER IN BIOGRAPHY. 


IMIDLY turning over the pages of this month’s 
Women’s Suffrage Journal, a periodical for making 
men thoughtful, we meet this poser in the face :—‘ Prize 
Competition No. 9, a Question in Biography : A few years 
ago there died in England a lady whose maiden name was 
Mary Ann Evans. She married for her first husband a 
gentleman named Lewis. Shortly after his death she 
married a gentleman many years younger than herself, 
and she died well known by a name which was neither 
her maiden name, nor either of the names she acquired 
on marriage. Query: Who was this lady?’ 

Only fifteen days are given for the solution of this 
puzzle, surely absurdly inadequate time even although 
the subscribers are not only ladies but ladies who have 
sharpened their wits on similar previous competitions, and 
who may, for all we know, have dined together in a 
restaurant. No assurance is given that the problem is 
soluble, but the committee of ladies who (presumably) 
drew up the question no doubt know the answer, and 
we may take for granted that it is not ‘There never 
was no sich a person.’ Nevertheless, such a poser should 
be worded with special care, and one would have liked to 
be told whether the word England excludes Scotland (and 
especially Dundee) or is used for Britain with the express 
intention of insulting the north country. ‘She married for 
her first husband,’ again, may merely be a literary lady's 
way of saying a common thing, or it may be intended for 
a hint that the unknown was very cold-blooded, or it may 
be a contemptuous reference to man. She married for her 
first ‘a gentleman named Lewis.’ Is nothing more known 
of Lewis, or is his name a help? After the gentleman 
named Lewis died she married another of the same ‘many 
years younger than herself, which is unusual ; and when 
she died she was well known by a name that was neither 
the one she began with nor the names she accepted from 
these gentlemen. No guidance is given to this name ; we 
are not even told that it was M—ry Sm—th, and yet we 
are coolly asked, ‘ Who was this lady ?’ 

The mere man will probably pronounce this poser 
insoluble, though that were a rash assertion in the face 
of what has been guessed by puzzle-competitors and others 
before now. ‘There is an authentic case of a lady doctor, 
who, by merely glancing at the patient, could tell the 
exact number of steps in the stair he had fallen down ; 
and with such a sex no puzzle is quite impossible. We 
shall examine eagerly the next number of The Women’s 
Suffrage Journal, to see whether any subscriber has dis- 
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covered who was the lady called Mary Ann Evans that 
married the gentleman named Lewis, and our belief is that 
some one of the intellects now thinking the problem out 
will solve it in the fifteen days. Though we are anxious 
to know who the lady can be, we are still more anxious to 
learn how the answer is arrived at, and it will be a grievous 
disappointment if the editress simply announces that the 
winner of Prize Competition No. 9 is Miss or Mrs. Bigbrain. 
The successful competitor, if she retains her health, ought to 
be asked to state how she reached the solution: whether, 
for instance, she took Mary Ann Evans or the gentleman 
named Lewis as her starting-point ; how many works of 
reference she consulted (with their names and -vhere they 
are to be obtained) ; whether she got upon the track the 
first day, and ran her quarry to earth in less than the 
fifteen days ; or whether she had almost despaired, when 
suddenly as in a flash, ete. ; or whether she hit upon the 
lady by an accident or dreamt of her three nights running ; 
and how she feels now that she has done it. For mere 
men to follow the process from its inception to completion 
would be intensely interesting. Instead of giving the suc- 
cessful competitor's name, a Prize Competition (No. 10) 


might be made out. of it in this way: ‘The winner of 


Prize Competition No. 9 is a lady whose maiden name was 
Eliza Jane Crumpet. She married for her first a gentleman 
named Councillor Glendinning, with whom she and her 
mother now reside at 189 India Street, Edinburgh. Query: 
What is the present name of this lady? Note : Only fifteen 
days allowed for this puzzle.’ 

In giving publicity to Prize Competition, No. 9 we 
take upon ourselves a heavy responsibility. As is ever the 
case when women frighten mere man by the exercise of 
abnormal brain-power, the cry of over-pressure will be 
raised. Leading articles will denounce the editress of 
the Women’s Suffrage Journal for asking too much off its 
readers ; medical journals will prove that the children of 
the competitors will be idiots, and Mr. Knowles or Mr. 
Quilter will draw up a protest and invite the wives of 
Cabinet Ministers to sign it for nothing. For our own 
part we are not afraid. The majority of the competitors 
will doubtless be of Girton or Newnham, and at these 
colleges the students’ bodies receive exercise as well as 
their brains. No doubt a certain number of hours a day 
will be set apart for Competition No. 9, with intervals be- 
tween for sharp walks, tennis, and the like, and care will be 
taken to withdraw from the contest such competitors as seem 
likely to break down. Constant supervision is not, per- 
haps, possible in private houses, and here, it is to be feared, 
the over-strain will be mostly felt. Should parents see to 
it, however, that no girl under twenty competes, and that 
a little quiet recreation is taken before the competitors 
retire to rest, the danger will be minimised. Let no one 
be cast down by failure. Ladies should remember that to 
deserve success is better than to attain it, and that it is 
not in reason to expect that they should all discover who 
the Mary Ann Evans that married for her first the gentle- 
man named Lewis really is. We may be chided for the 
attitude we have taken up in this matter, but we are aware 
that great things cannot be done without some one’s 
suffering ; and what is the brain-fever of the few com- 
pared to the triumph of the whole sex? Should some 
competitor discover Mary Ann Evans’s other name, Zhe 
Nineteenth Century protest on Woman’s Suffrage will have 
received a crushing blow. 

TOURISTS IN SCOTLAND BEFORE SCOTT. 


PRELIMINARY. 


'T is a very common idea that there were no tourists in 
Scotland before the days of Scott, that the picturesque 
beauty and grandeur of her lochs and rivers, brown heaths 
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and shaggy woods, were entirely unappreciated till the 
Great Magician threw his glamour over them. There is 
some foundation for the belief. There are hundreds of 
popular beliefs that have a less substantial foundation. 
For nine-tenths of our summer visitors Scotland might be 
spelt with two /’s: we should not wonder if a considerable 
percentage of them believe that Scotland is so called be- 
cause it is the land of Scott. If their aspirations in coming 
to Scotland stretch beyond fresh air, movement, and the 
exhilaration and keen appetite for big breakfasts that are 
the usual concomitants, they have prepared themselves by 
assiduous study of Scott's poems and romances. The train 
disgorges them at Waverley Station, and Scott’s Monu- 
ment faces them as they emerge from the smoky pit into 
the romantic light of Princes Street : it is natural enough 
that they should take him for the eponymous hero of the 
country, unless they have wasted some of their time on 
ancient history. 

But indeed a man may have spent more of that precious 
commodity on the past than the average light-hearted 
tourist, and yet believe that Sir Walter was the discoverer 
or the creator of romantic Scotland. There is a record of 
direct facts and indirectly significant statistics in favour of 
the belief. 
from Cadell the publisher, which Lockhart quotes in con- 
nection with the publication of The Lady of the Lake. 
That poem was published in the May of 1810, and Cadell 


It may be said to rest historically on a letter 


records the fact that crowds at once set off to view Loch 
Katrine, and that every inn and house on the route was 
crammed with a constant succession of visitors. He adds 
as ‘a well-ascertained fact’ that ‘the post-horse duty in 
Scotland rose that summer in an extraordinary degree,’ 
and that it continued to rise for some years afterwards 
as the novels came out to sustain the interest ‘which he 
had thus originally created.’ What more can we want in 
the way of evidence? The facts rest upon the authority 
of a contemporary witness, and they seem to bear conclu- 
sively and incontestably in favour of the common belief, 
And yet historic truth compels the admission of qualifica- 
tions. There is a certain accent of idolatry in Cadell’s 
narrative. The rage for scenic sight-seeing in Scotland 
was not so entirely of Scott’s creation as he took for 
granted. Touring in search of the picturesque was a 
well-established fashion before Scott’s time among such 
as could afford it; and in turning the stream on to stern 
and wild Caledonia, The Lady of the Lake was powerfully 
assisted by contemporary circumstances. At that particu- 
lar time, as it happened, tourists were excluded from their 
favourite haunts on the Continent by the great anti- 
Napoleonic war. Crowds might have gone all the same to 
Loch Katrine, but there can be little doubt that the rush 
was increased by the circumstance that the Rhine and 
Switzerland and Italy were not open to the pilgrim. And 
it was chiefly upon the mob of tourists that Scott’s influ- 
ence told. He did not so much ‘originally create’ the 
interest in Scottish scenery as popularise it, interpret it to 
the multitude. For a good half-century before The Lady 
of the Lake, the Highland lochs and straths and their 
singular population had been objects of curious and 
romantic interest to the sentimental traveller. ‘ Melan- 
choly grandeur’ was the modish phrase for the scenery, 
‘melancholy grandeur’ and ‘awful magnificence, while 
‘wild and lofty traditions’ and ‘strange superstitions’ 
invested the tenants of hill and glen, ‘the children of 
the mist, with a most attractive atmosphere of wonder 
and mystery. The most famous eighteenth century 
tourist in Scotland was Dr. Johnson, who had little sym- 
pathy with such feelings, but before his tour to the Hebrides 
travellers of more markedly ‘ sentimental’ character had 
discovered the charm of Scotland. It was over what 
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was known as the grand tour that the enterprising 
Boswell led his great and admirable Doctor; but there 
was already a well recognised petit four, up Strathtay to the 
loch, across to Tyndrum and down Loch Awe and Loch 
Lomond to Glasgow. Some years before the noble 
Rambler could be persuaded to leave Fleet Street, the 
poet Gray had twice unostentatiously made the petit tour, 
and wrote about it with enthusiasm to his friends. Words- 
worth came later with his sister and Coleridge in their 
Irish car, and, with all his partiality for his own lakes, 
was a not unappreciative visitor. And these distinguished 
travellers were by no means singular in their day in feel- 
ing the attraction of Highland scenery. 

The truth is that as soon as the country was settled 
after the Jacobite rebellions the stream of tourists began 
to flow steadily north. The English have always been a 
nation of travellers. The pilgrim was the medieval 
equivalent of the modern tourist, and in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries English pilgrims great and small 
to home shrines and foreign shrines were to be counted 
by thousands. The Scottish Highlands would doubtless 
sooner have had their fair share of picturesque tourists but 
for the badness of the roads and the inns, and the lawless 
character of the inhabitants. A very fair sprinkling of 
them followed in the wake of General Wade. Before his 
date the Lowlands had been visited and described, and 
even Orkney and Shetland and the Hebrides ; but the 
Central Highlands were as little known as the heart of 
Africa. No Sassenach who valued his life cared to ven- 
ture through the passes of Birnam or Ballater or Glen 
Moy, or further north on the western side than Inveraray. 
But as soon as the traveller was assured of decent food 
and lodging and a reasonable chance of keeping his bag- 
gage and his person intact, the stream began to flow. We 
propose to give some account of some of these pioneers 
of the modern tourist in Scotland—‘ Captain’ Burt, ‘ M. 
Martin, Gent., Johnson, Wordsworth, and the rest—how 
they fared and what they saw. 





‘TIBBIE SHIELS'’S.’ 

T is impossible to think of ‘Tibbie Shiels’s’ without being 
reminded of Scott and Hogg, Wilson and Aytoun, 
and many other literary and social celebrities of this 
nineteenth century. How does it happen that this small 
hostelry has attained an almost world-wide renown? The 
causes, perhaps, are varied. To begin with, it was long 
under the pleasant management of the lady whose name it 
bears, and who for more than half-a-century was the genius 
loci. She was a woman of more than ordinary intelligence 
and ability, and was distinguished alike for pronounced 
individuality and rare force of character. And what could 
be more strikingly picturesque than the situation of the 
inn itself? It is placed in one of the fairest spots in the 
Southern Highlands, on the south-western shore of ‘ lone 
St. Mary’s’ and near by the Loch of the Lowes, standing 
on the narrow neck of land which separates these two 
famous sheets of water. Who that has ever been privileged 
to visit the district can forget its enchanting loveliness ? 
On either side the hills rise in their mottied mantle of 
purple and green to a height of two thousand feet, inter- 
sected in every direction by deep winding glens, in which 
are many a laughing cascade and many a fairy nook odorous 
with silver birch and hawthorn hoar. The waters of 
the lochs gleam and flash and sparkle in the sun ; or if the 
day be dull and cloudy, then in their dark and silent 
depths may be seen reflected as in a mirror every feature 

of the surrounding scenery : 


‘And through her depths St. Mary’s Lake 
Is visibly delighted, 
For not a feature of those hills 
Is in the mirror slighted.’ 
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No human dwelling could well be more unpretentious 
than Tibbie’s, and it is possible that, to begin with, 
many an enthusiast has had to confess to a slight feeling 
of disappointment. As his eye falls on the ‘ humble big- 
gin’ he may be disposed to wonder whether after all he 
has reached his haven. But as he steps under the door- 
way and enters the snug parlour or the cosy kitchen this 
feeling will entirely pass away. An air of comfort and 
beinness pervades the place. He feels instinctively that he 
may make himself thoroughly at home. If he has walked 
or driven from Selkirk or Moffat, the bracing mountain 
air will have furnished him with an appetite that will 
make the homely fare simply delicious. Should he elect to 
stay over-night, he will be provided with a bed, not very 
elegantly upholstered, perhaps, but meeting every require- 
ment of a weary traveller. And then what a charm there 
is to every well-read Scotsman in the associations! The 
bust of Christopher North on the parlour mantelpiece at 
once reminds you bravely—despite the fact that the nose is 
badly broken—that the poet of the Noctes was a frequent 
visitor ; that many a memorable night he spent in the 
society of the Ettrick Shepherd and other literary friends 
in this veritable little room. If the walls could only speak, 
what charming incidents they might relate! Here is 
one for the authenticity of which we can vouch. Hogg 
had been spending the night with some of his friends, 
and when the morning dawned he was afflicted by an 
apparently unquenchable thirst, and was heard roaring to 
his hostess to ‘ bring in the Loch’! It was a tremendous 
order ; such was the drouth of those Homeric times ! 

Among other visitors during this period in which John 
Wilson and James Hogg were such frequent guests was a 
Mr. Alexander Laidlaw of Bowerhope. He was uncle to 
Willie Laidlaw, Sir Walter Scott’s amanuensis, and was 
aman of much intelligence and force of character, a dis- 
tinguished agriculturist, and for many years a contributor 
to agricultural and other magazines. He was one of 
Hogg’s earliest and most intimate friends, and in some 
respects, though unknown to fame, was as remarkable a 
man as the Shepherd himself. On his death-bed he was 
visited by his minister, the Rev. Dr. Robert Russell of 
Yarrow, the father of the late genial and gifted Dr. 
James Russell. On one occasion, when the minister had 
been dilating on the glory and blessedness of the heavenly 
world, Laidlaw raised himself in bed and exclaimed: 
‘Well, Dr. Russell, ye may talk o’ heaven as ye like, but 
commend me to Bowerhope. I could tak’ a lease o’t to 
a’ eternity —after a short pause—‘if I got it at a reasonable 
rent. He had spent his life to good purpose, and, as 
many a good man before and since, had felt that after all 
this world was not such a miserable place as was sometimes 
represented. 

But Tibbie’s is not only interesting on account of such 
associations, but also in virtue of the fact that there are 
many places of great historical interest in its immediate 
neighbourhood. The monument erected in 1865 to the 
memory of the Ettrick Shepherd by his many admirers 
stands on an eminence overlooking both St. Mary’s Loch 
and the ‘lonely Lowes, and not more than a hundred 
yards from the house. It is the most appropriate situation 
imaginable ; for 


‘ Oft had he viewed, when morning rose, 
The bosom of the lonely Lowes, 
Ploughed far by many a downy keel 
Of wild duck and of vagrant teal ; 

Oft thrilled his heart at close of even 
To see the dappled vales of heaven ; 
With many a mountain, moor, and tree, 
Asleep upon the Saint Mary.’ 


A mile or two further up the valley is the farm of Riskin- 
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hope, a place of much interest on account of its Covenant- 
ing associations. Here lived ‘ Davie Tait,’ immortalised 
by Hogg in his Brownie of Bodsbeck. Davie had an extra- 
ordinary gift of prayer. He prayed that the Brownie 
might be ‘skelpit wi’ the taws o’ divine wrath, and 
sent back to hell wi’ the sperks on his hips ; and that 
the angel o’ presence might keep watch ower their couches 
that night, to scare the howlaty face o’ him awa’, and learn 
him to keep his ain side o’ the water.’ His musical gifts 
were not of a high order. When some one remarked that 
his ‘ family music’ was loud enough, but very discordant, he 
replied, ‘ Ay, but it’s a lang gate atween here an’ heaven: 
a’ music ’s good in the distance; I hae strong faith in that.’ 
Not far from this is the famous Dobb’s Linn—on which 
‘J. B. Selkirk’ has written one of his best poems ; beyond 
is the Grey Mare’s Tail; and further up among the hills 
is dark Loch Skene—a region which still seems to be 
haunted by the fairies. Whether therefore we have 
regard to Tibbie Shiels’s itself or to the romantic region 
in which it is situated, it will be readily conceded that 
there are few more interesting places in the South of 
Scotland. 





SHUTTLE AND LOOM. 
X.—SAINT BARBARA. 


N the latter days there swept down upon Ilkastone an 
influence which did much to modify its early thought 
and manners. The middle-aged will have a sufficiently 
clear recollection of the ‘ Revival of Religion’ which, 
arising in Ulster, spread through the North of England 
and over the whole of Scotland like an epidemic. It was 
the most notable religious movement of modern times. 
In Inverdoon (as elsewhere) it found victims not only 
among the evangelically inclined of all denominations, but 
also among the soft-hearted and soft-headed of all classes. 
It disturbed (all the ordinary affairs and relations of life, 
and affected the young and the old, the ignorant and the 
learned. It estranged, or set by the ears, wives and hus- 
bands, parents and children, doctors and patients, masters 
and servants. Its preachings and prayings took more 
time from work and sleep than Islam demands of its 
devotees. It had meetings morning, noon, and night, 
Sunday and Saturday. In mill and workshop ‘ converted ’ 
lads and lasses held on their own account at meal-times 
gatherings for prayer and praise, while the ministers who 
were caught into the movement, and who kept it going, lost 
what thought and sense they had ever had: they ranted 
o’ days and raved o' nights, becoming mere gargoyles for 
torrents of words, words, and evermore words of awful 
import. 

The first person who brought this affection to Ilkastone 
was, I believe, a surgeon of Inverdoon, who had a tremen- 
dous reputation for coolness and skill in his profession and 
for reckless devilry outside it. ‘The ‘ Revival’ had seized 
and changed him, and had impelled him to adventure ona 
mission to the stiff-necked people of Ilkastone, the lost 
sheep of the house of Inverdoon. I was taken to his first 
meeting in the school-room I have spoken of, I being then, 
I think, some ten or eleven years old. My impression 
when he stood up and addressed his audience is still clear 
—that the famous surgeon, cool and terrible, with whose 
god-like appearance and reputation I was familiar, cut a 
very poor and halting figure as a red-hot missioner. 1] 
was, however, as I was expected, and urged and entreated 
to be, moved and melted to repentance (poor little sinner !) 
—a repentance which I speedily repented of; for only 
the next morning in some petty quarrel with a school- 


fellow the old Adam revived in me, and I was amazed and 
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ashamed to hear my beloved schoolmistress (who had her- 
self been converted) exclaim sadly behind me that my 
‘change ’ was as ‘ the morning cloud and the early dew.’ 

The surgeon soon laid down his unused sword of the 
spirit and resumed his nimble lancet ; but he had many 
suecessors—soldiers and sailors, tinkers and tailors, who 
preached and prayed out-door and in, confidently expound- 
ing the abstrusest matters of theology in the ‘highest’ of 
English (I remember a tall, lank blacksmith of Inverdoon 
hammering out a story of the rebellious Israelites as a 
‘lessing and a werning’ to his hearers), or relating amaz- 
ing legends of contemporary miracle wrought especially 
upon the scoffing and the disobedient, such as that which 
widely obtained at the time of a farmer near Dundee 
who had sneered at the fate of Lot’s wife, and had been 
instantly smitten into a pillar of salt himself. 

It goes almost without saying that those who were 
touched by the ‘Revival’ were, for the most part, 
women, and_ particularly lasses: the married finding 
in its excitement consolation and ‘nepenthe’ for 
the hardships of their lot, and the unmarried an 
outlet for their accumulated hysteria. The men and 
the older folk were case-hardened, and refused (with rare 
exceptions) to be moved by the voice of the revivalist 
charmer, charmed he never so fierily or volubly. Kirsty 
Kyle even had only contempt and suspicion of them, they 
kept such late hours, and threatened so rudely the 
‘decency’ and ‘order’ of the Lord’s House. She ex- 
pressed herself (as was her custom) pretty freely, notably 
when the ‘ta’tie man’ (being in liquor) picked a quarrel 
with her. Kirsty had refused to buy of him: his ‘ ta’ties, 
she said, that she had tried, were ‘sma’ an’ weet.’ 

‘Ay,’ said he, ‘ye winna buy my ta’ties, but ye'll buy 
Holy Willie’s’ (a rival ‘ta’tie-man’ who had fallen under 
the influence of the Revival), ‘tho’ his ta’ties whan they ‘re 
biled wad scunner a soo,—an’ a’, Kirsty, juist ‘cus ye 
think he’s a gude ane. Weel, thank the Lord, I’m nae 
a gude ane.’ 

‘Na,’ said Kirsty, ‘ ye ’re juist a drucken gype, an’ Holy 
Willie ’s a bletherin’ nowt o’ Bashan! I’ll hae ta’ties f’ae 
neither t’ ane nor t’ ither o’ ye!’ 

‘Weel said, Kirsty,’ said Lang Geordie, who stopped to 
join the conversation ; ‘for I dinna ken which is waur— 
the holy anes or the weet anes.’ 

‘Ay, Geordie ; or the lang anes an’ the daft anes; for 
1 h’ard ‘at you an’ Marget had been wi’ the Revivalists 
last Sawbath.’ 

‘Aweel, we juist steed on the ootside o’ the crood, ‘cus 
Marget’s mither’s gey thick wi't.’ 

‘Weel, an’ what h’ard ye? What war they preachin’ 
aboot ?’ 

‘I h’ard nae preachin’, but a body skellechin’ as hard as 
he could, an’ fowk interruptin’ ‘im wi’ a wheen o’ Amens 
twa-three times afore he was dune.’ 

‘An’ that’s what prayin’s come till!’ exclaimed Kirsty, 
looking round ; for several gossips had gathered about the 
potato-cart. 

‘Oor Ba’bie, said the Lumsden wife, ‘can pit up as 
gran’ a prayer’s ony o’ them.’ 

‘Noo,’ said Kirsty, ‘lat me tell ye, that’s whaur the 
Revivalists are by oardinar’. They ’re ower muckle ta’en 
up wi bits o’ lasses. They set them prayin’ an’ singin’, 
an’ keep them at it nicht aifter nicht f’ae aucht o'clock 
till the chap o’ twal’, an’ syne lat them oot het an’ workit 
up, lads an’ lasses baith, to win their wy hame singin’ 
aboot the love o’ the Loard.’ 

‘Ay,’ said the potato-man, ‘an’ we ken brawly what 
that comes till.’ 

‘Ay,’ said Kirsty, ‘juist as we ken ye couldna see a 
whusky-bottle wi’oot ha’ein’ a sook at it. But it’s nae 
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dacent, an’ I rackon the Flesh and the Deevil ha’e mair 
to dae wi't than the Bible an’ the Lord.’ 

Events showed that Kirsty’s shrewd suspicion was 
abundantly justified ; though, on the other hand, there 
were cases that gave one pause, and made one recognise 
that the true religious leaven was at work—the spirit that 
tames the rebellious and sweetens the savage nature, and 
that inspires a new and unworldly ideal of conduct. A 
remarkable example of this kind was Barbara Lumsden, 
Grace’s small, generous spit-fire of a sister. She (to use 
the beautiful but much-abused phrase) ‘had found her 
Saviour, and she loved him with as pure, simple, warm, 
and real a devotion as if his stainless feet walked beside 
her daily from home to mill and back again, along the 
dusty Ilkastone loan, and into the rat-infested close. She 
was of the stuff of which saints are made. The new influ- 
ence, the spiritual passion that had come into her life, 
formed her anew. Her violent temper was, as it were, 
clean consumed. It apparently gave her no trouble to be 
gentle and reasonable, helpful and forgiving. She was 
ever, without ostentation, trying to persuade the other 
lasses to be as she was; and as she walked and talked 
with them her face shone like an angel’s in its setting of 
red hair. Her favourite preacher was the minister of a 
chapel in a village about three miles off ; and thither she 
walked twice or three times every Sabbath, rain or fine, 
summer and winter, with some companions, holding them, 
like Hepeful, with cheerful and holy discourse by the 
way, which lay across country along a lonely, dismal lane 
that skirted the wall of a great lunatic asylum. Her 
father, returning late one night in a drunken fit, and 
provoked by her unresisting sweetness of temper, turned 
her out of doors, none daring to remonstrate. She crept 
back to bed when, after an hour or two, he had fallen 
into a sodden sleep; but the exposure made her ill, 
dangerously ill, for weeks. It is one of my most vivid 
recollections how I went with my mother to see her, and 
how, in describing her spiritual happiness (while her thin, 
pale face shone), she used this strange quotation from the 
Song of Solomon : 


‘ His banner over me was love.’ 


She had probably heard it preached from by her 
favourite minister; but, however she had come by it, it 
has been to me a revelation of her religious passion, in 
which it was difficult to say where sense ended and spirit 
began. In a Roman Catholic country she would have 
retired from the world and entered a convent as ‘the 
bride of Christ’: in Scotland she could not well do that. 
To keep herself from being dragged down to her former 
position, however, she cut herself away from her family, 
and emigrated to the Australian bush. 


J. MacLaren CossBan. 


THE SCOTS ’LONGSHOREMAN. 
Wy BEN I made his acquaintance a few years ago, Mr. 


Adam Banks, or Yeddie Banks, as _ his familiars 
termed him, was the representative ancient mariner of the 
village of Aberkeithing. This is an institution which is 
mainly kept up by summer visitors to the sea-shore. Mr. 
Banks iooked the part fairly well ; though his rendering, 
perhaps, betrayed a tendency to over-emphasise the 
pathos. He was a short, thick-set man of about sixty, 
and was attired from June to June in a blue pea-jacket, a 
fur cap, and a mufller of red wool. He had carefully 
cultivated his natural gruffness of voice, and could at need 
become terribly nautical. In his old age he had seen 
the advantage of becoming effusively Puritanic ; and he 
was as stern and firm a Radical as ever reversed his 
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politics at the bidding of a grand old office-seeker. His 
acquaintance with the high seas was limited to a 
single voyage, made in early life, to Valparaiso. On 
his return he refused to wander more, and thenceforth 
earned his living by those arts which only ‘longshoremen 
know. One of his first acts on regaining his natal cot was 
to hang up a pair of sea-boots (presumably as a votive 
offering), in which he averred he had ‘come round the 
Horn,’ and to which he was in the habit of appealing 
when any one endeavoured to traverse his decisions on 
things marine. During summer he let out boats to visi- 
tors, and made wretched the lives of matrons and maidens 
by prophesying darkly on the pier-head of the watery 
graves in store for such of their dear ones as had ventured 
afloat in cratt of which he was not the owner. ‘There’s 
Logan’s yole,’ he would say, ‘gain’ free: a haystack can 
sail afore the wund. She’ll droon somebody some day 
sune, will that same yole, wi’ the mains’] they’ve gotten 
on her—you mark ma words, mem’; and then he would 
shake his head and mutter as ominously as if the rival 
yawl had been ‘ built in the eclipse and rigged with curses 
dark.’ So long as the boating season lasted Mr. Banks 
suffered from a mysterious malady known as ‘the pains, 
which passed into an acute phase whenever his patrons 
appeared on the quay, and which could only be mitigated 
by a strictly alcoholic course of treatment. To each visi- 
tor who ministered to him in his throes Mr. Banks related 
an incident which had befallen at the regatta of the previous 
summer. Year after year, it appeared, there was a race 
between the guardship’s gig and a boat manned by ‘ the 
quarry-boys’ ; the latter (for Mr. Banks had an artist’s eye 
for effect) being ‘a’ in their auld sarks, and thereby con- 
trasting tellingly with their trim white-and-blue clad 
rivals. Year after year an Englishman stood upon the quay, 
surveyed the sordid oarsmen with Southern scorn, and said : 
‘These ragged men are never going to row against men- 
of-war’s men?’ Year after year Mr. Banks made answer : 
‘ Ay, thae boys wi’ the ragged shirts is jist ginna dae that 
same, an’ I’m thinkin’ your men-o’-war’s men ‘Il get mair 
backwash than bawbees this day.’ And year after year 
the quarry-boys rowed right away from the blue-jackets, 
covering their rags with glory and the annual English- 
man with shame. The teller of this thrilling tale was 
himself the owner of a small sailing-boat, the Blue Bell, 
and it was in descanting on this crazy, leaky craft, that 
his happiest effects in pathos were achieved. ‘Ay,’ he 
would say. ‘they’re a’ awa—Kirsty an’ Dauvit an’ a’— 
an’ jist me an’ the auld bit boatie left oor lanes. She 
sails like a witch still, sir’ (she certainly sailed like a 
sieve). ‘I’ve jist gien her a newcoat o’ Jesty’s. She’s jist 
like a frien’ to me noo, the Bell is. A’weel, puir folk’s 
born to pairt; ou maunna complain. Oo’ll a’ meet 
some day, whan a wheen o’ the rich anes ’ll be pairted, 
I’m thinkin’. But, eh, it’s been a sair job for me Kirsty’s 
gain’ to thae Ainslies!’ Kirsty’s employer, Mrs. Ainslie, 
was a fussy, vixenish gossip, and the guiding spirit in 
the Aberkeithing Vigilance Committee—a self-constituted 
body which took charge of the local morals—(paying special 
attention to those of the doctor and schoolmistress)—so 
that people might have no opportunity of going astray 
without allowing their neighbours to be shocked by their 
sins. Mrs. Ainslie regarded ‘the pains’ with 
scepticism, and was indefatigable in her efforts to enrol 
Mr. Banks among the water-drinkers of Aberkeithing. 
‘Ever syne Kirstie gaed to them,’ said Mr. Banks, ‘this 
new Mistress Ainslie’s keepit on nag, naggin’ at me to 
tak’ the Blue Ribbon. She’s never dune. I mind whan 


-allous 


the Rechabites tried to pu’ me into their tent, an’ I gied 
them text for text, that did I, sir—I clean bate them aff. 
But they were naethin’ to her! 


She ’s been fell sair on 
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me o’ late. But I will not dae’t. No,I will not dae’t. 
I wad feel as if I was refleckin’ on ma feyther. There ’ll 
be a bonnie stramash wi’ her and Dauvit whan that young 
tarparlin’ o’ mine’s comes back. Ay, he’s a braw lad is 
Dauvit—Dauvit’ wasna’ lang o’ gettin’ quat o’ his wife.’ 
Some one said that was bad news; and Mr. Banks con- 
There were poo’erfu’ 
prayers putten up for her—poo’erfu’ prayers—but she’s 
deid. So’s the wean. Its name was Pate. It was to hae been 
ca'd Yeddie, after me, but the wife wad hae it ca’d after 
her brither, Pate Logan. (He’s jist a steamboat-man, but 
they ca’ him a sailor.) A’weel, I fancy it wad hae been 


tinued : ‘ Bad or no, she’s deid. 


a’ the same noo. I fancy sae. It was graund to hear 


Maister Hooper on the daiths. He jist fed us wi’ fatness. 
Ay, he’s a braw lad is Dauvit.’ 

Mr. Banks’s young tarpaulin was a morose seafaring 
When at Aberkeithing he 
spent his days in a perpetual wrangle with his sire. He 
had inherited Mr. Banks’s dislike of blue water, and 
grumbled unceasingly. ‘ Od, laddie,’ his father would say, 
Look at me—an auld, 


man of about thirty years. 


‘ye needna be sae pernicketty. 
frail sailor-man, ga’in’ boat-sailin’ wi’ fules an’ weans—me, 
aman that’s come roond the Horn.’ 
round it in?’ David would retort. 
think it must have been the Mary Dunn of Dover. 


‘What did you come 
‘Blessed if I don't 
She'd 
three decks an’ no bottom,’ he would add, for my benefit, 
and thereupon Mr. Banks would order him to ‘ stow that,’ 
and forbid him to talk 
(Mr. Banks's) presence, and taunt him with being ‘a 


‘Liverpool whitewash’ in his 
steamboat-man, and consequently a disgrace to his 
ancestors ; and again, David would growl and gibe at 
the pitiful display which the Bell had made at the last 
‘No, Mr. Banks admitted to me, ‘I didna jist 
win; I wad hae won, but Logan’s yole got a slant o' wund, 


regatta. 


an’ he cam’ doon on me, bringin’ the breezie wi’ him, an’ 
—weel, they gied him the race. Ay, it was rale misfor- 
t’nit; no that I minded muckle for mysel’—an’ that’s 
the truth—but it does ill to young folks seein’ the likes o’ 
that. There was me, lyin’ in a streak o’ breath calm, an’ 
there was that godless ne’er-do-weel, that ne’er crosses a 
kirk door, catchin’ a capfu’ jist i’ the nick o’ time—ay, it 
was apity. But we maunna complain. There ’s nae kennin’ 
the ways o’ Providence.’ 

When I last saw Mr. Banks he was seated on a deserted 
quay, with a look of sullen dolour on his face. Beside him 
lay the fishing-lines with which he had been wont to equip 
his patrons. The Bell, with the paint blistering off her 
sides, and her jib and spritsail as grimy as a collier’s 
From the 
shore came the gay voices of a tennis party. I asked him 
how he fared, and he replied that he was ‘aye hirplin’ 
on’; that he was working on the ferry-boat, and that it 


canvas, lay stranded on the harbour mud. 


was ‘ gey sair wark’ ; but that as long as he could pull an 
oar in the pinnace he would not complain ; finally, that 
the parish minister's new ‘ helper’ had ruined the place. 
‘He’s ruined the place, said Mr. Banks. ‘ Naethin’ 
wad ser’ him but he maun hae a tennis-grund. An’ there 
ye can see him ev'ry day, skippin’ aboot, tryin’ to hit a wee 
ba’ whan he should be thinkin’ on savin’ the souls o’ men— 
precious souls. An’ the veesitor lassies, proodfu’ tawpies 
they are—with stretched-forth necks, mincin’ as they 
go—rin efter him to play wi’ him. He’s jist a scandal to 
the place. Afore that cuif cratur cam’, the ladies an gentle- 
men wad come doon to the herbour an speir aboot the sea 
an’ the slack-tides an the wund an’ what not, improvin’ 
their minds frae folk that could instruc’ them like—an’ 
wad gang oot boat-sailin’—an’ what for should folk come 
to the sea-side if it’s no to sail, I wad like token? But 
noo there’s neer a body wants a bit curl on the water, 
It’s a’ 


as if the sea wasna gude eneuch for them! 
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playin’ at the ba’, like a wheen weans. I’ve heard them 
whan I’ve been ga’in’ by, lauchin’ at me—an auld frail 
sailor-man like me. A’weel, oo maunna complain. But I 
ken what the Buik says’—(Mr. Banks as he grew sourer 
invariably became more Scriptural in his style)—‘ it says 
there’s a day comin’ whan the bannets, an’ the heid-bands, 
an’ the earrings, an’ the changeable suits o’ apparel are a’ 
to be ta’en awa’ frae the daughters that are haughty ; an’ 
maybe’s oo 'll live to see’t—wha kens ?—ay, an’ insteid 
o’ a stomacher there ’ll be a girdin’ o’ sackcloth, an’ insteid 
o’ beauty there'll be burnin’—ay, burnin’ !’ 

He paused; added in less truculently exultant tones 
that he must ‘ parbuckle’ the luggage to the ferry-boat ; 
and forthwith hied him to the adjacent inn, to brace him 
for his labours at the oar. Wa ter WuyTe. 





SERENADE. 
Qe in the molten moonlight 


The dreams fall thick like the dew, 
The silence turns to gladness 
And prayer to heaven and you— 
For you I am praying, you fair one, 
Praying for you. 


I wish that I knew your dwelling, 

Of your eyes the glance and the hue, 

If you are unborn or buried, 

If you dream of this meeting too. 

Must I die as I've lived, you sweet one, 


Waiting for you ? 


Some time in some world, most surely, 
The hour of our greeting’s due ; 

In the joy of spring, it may be, 

Or where seasons are past and through, 
And the only sign and the season 


Is you, you, YOu. 


Out in the magie moonlight 

The dawning steals over the blue, 

The silence turns to madness, 

The far stars faint, for you, 

And I and the young world, you darling, 
Are dying—dying for you. 


GEORGE SMITH. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE RE-ISSUE OF MODERN PAINTERS. 
[To the Editor of The Scots Odbserver.] 
j2 George Square, Edinburgh. 

S1R,—I should be glad to think that Mr. Ruskin had nothing 
to do with the re-issue of Modern Painters, still less with the 
arguments brought forward by Mr. Collingwood to defend the 
publication, 

But whoever is responsible is not a matter that affects my 
position. The signed preface of 1873 was to me and other 
owners of that edition a guarantee that J/odern Painters 
should not again appear in its complete form, and nothing in Mr. 
Collingwood’s letters alters my opinion. It is clear that every 
endeavour was used to make the present edition complete, for 
the destroyed plates were re-engraved, unpublished plates were 
added, and the book was issued in the same form as in 1873. 
I, therefore, can only repeat my former statement that I con- 
sider the present issue a dishonest breach of faith to the buyers 
of the 1873 edition, and I am quite prepared to meet such con- 
sequences as may ensue.—I am, etc., 

R. T HAMILTON BRUCE. 
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NATIONAL DEFENCE, 
[To the Editor of 7he Scots Observer.] 


SIR,—Lieutenant-General Sir Edward Hamley has just pub- 
lished, in one volume, a collection of his articles and speeches 
on National Defence. The three articles called ‘The Volun- 
teers in Time of Need,’ ‘ The Defencelessness of London,’ and 
‘The Minimum Force requisite for Security,’ are reprinted 
from Zhe Nineteenth Century. The speeches were delivered 
in Parliament, the London Chamber of Commerce, and else- 
where. 

In looking through the volume, it is impossible not to be 
struck with the fact that many of Sir E. Hamley’s suggestions 
have quite recently been adopted by the present Government. 
This is notably the case with the armament of the Volunteer 
Artillery, which has been allowed to lag much behind the 
armament of the Rifle Volunteers. In our own district of the 
Forth a few old 24-pounders at Caroline Park and at some other 
positions formed the ‘dread artillery’ with which the Volun- 
teers were trained and practised. There were no modern guns 
in the whole of Scotland, either in store or in battery. The 
first heavy guns received from Woolwich were the 18-ton guns 
now mounted on Inchkeith. These were sent to arm the 
batteries constructed when Mr. Gathorne Hardy (now Lord 
Cranbrook) was Secretary for War. The original scheme for 
the defence of Inchkeith included a pier for landing men and 
stores, and barracks for the detachment requisite for the de- 
fence. But the advent to power of Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
arrested the completion of these latter important works, and 
only the batteries which had been contracted for and were then 
under construction were allowed to be finished. And thus it 
has continued to the present day. The batteries have, how- 
ever, been utilised for practice both by Militia and Volunteers, 
and certainly form a step in advance of the battery at Caroline 
Park. 

The last move in the improvement of the armament of 
the Volunteer Artillery is due to Mr. Stanhope, the present 
Secretary for War, in issuing 40-pounders, with travelling 
carriages drawn by horses and also 16-pounder field guns. 
General Hamley’s suggestions have borne fruit under this head. 
The imposing spectacle of the two artillery corps, with guns 
drawn by splendid teams of horses, under the command of 
Colonel Kinnear and Colonel Potter, has already been witnessed 
by thousands of Edinburgh citizens in the Queen’s Park, and 
has called forth the commendation of experts—on their credit- 
able appearance in the field. There can be no doubt that this 
is a stride in advance, and will greatly add to the efficiency of 
the Volunteers in the defence of our coast. 

These batteries are now available for the defence of Aberlady 
Bay, Gullane, or Musselburgh beaches. The men, guns, and 
horses could be entrained at the North British Railway Station 
in Edinburgh, and in the course of two or three hours be ready 
to receive an enemy attempting to effect a landing. 

We have no doubt they would give a good account of the 
enemy, but still better if some of the batteries were armed with 
the Maxim-Nordenfelt or machine guns ; under a fire from 
them it would almost be an impossibility for an enemy to land 
in boats. In fact the attempt would not be made if it were 
known that we were thus prepared to resist it.—I am, etc., 

A. AYTOUN, 


GOLFING STORIES. 


[To the Editor of 7ke Scots Observer.| 


Str,—Your review of Golfing Stories, particularly those 
about caddies, was of much interest to golfers. The humours 
of the game would, indeed, form an endless source of amuse- 
ment. One day recently a caddy was dismissed for a dis- 
play of rude conduct which might be attributed to a common 
failing. The following morning he showed great penitence, and 
apologised for his rudeness thus—(WAimingly) : ‘ Drink’s an 
awfu’ thing ; a man doesna ken what he’s daein’, and says a’ 
sorts o’ things he doesna mean. Ay, drink’s an awfu’ thing ; 
there’s wee T y lyin’ in the kirkyaird yon’er a’ through 
drink; an’ there’s my brither Davie there, too, a’ through 
drink. (Briskly) Ay, but they were a’ square in matches.’ 
—I am, etc., R. V. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE STORY OF A PARISH DOCTOR. 


Foseph Rogers, M.D.: Reminiscences of a Workhouse Medical 
Officer. Edited, with a Preface, by Professor THOROLD 
ROGERS. London: Unwin. 


This book contains many interesting and even valuable facts. 
Parish doctors see strange sights, for workhouses are reposi- 
tories of the human wrecks of our civilisation. Men who have 
lived eventful—one might almost say splendid—lives end them 
here ; and this work contains the history of many such. Per- 
haps the best is that of the old French physician whose ances- 
tral property had been confiscated, and whose parents had 
been guillotined during the Reign of Terror. Afterwards he 
became a surgeon under Napoleon; as one of the Army of 
England in camp at Boulogne, he looked over at the white 
cliffs which the French hoped soon to call their own. Then 
he took part in the expedition against Russia, saw Moscow 
in flames, shared the horrors of the retreat, and arrived in 
France without a wound. Waterloo was his last battle. In 
1816, coming to England, he set up in Soho, and made a good 
deal of money. This was invested in the funds in the name of 
his mistress, a young woman who died unexpectedly. He was 
not able to show a title to any of the property ; and, old and 
helpless, he soon drifted into the workhouse, where he died at 
the age of 95, retaining his faculties to the last. Then there is 
the story of the old lady who had known Sheridan, as well as 
many other famous people, and who in her youth had been a 
great beauty, some trace of which she still retained in extreme 
age. Horror is not wanting either. Thus the account of the 
death of the man with frost-bitten feet and of the attendant 
who waited on him; the repulsive duties performed by the 
chosen of the pauper inmates for a glass of gin, whilst the tinker 
cheerfully hammered away on the other side of a partition 
(pp. 9 and 10), are such base and sordid stuff as would suggest 
to Zola or some other master of the horrible whole pages of 
sickening description. 

Again, great changes have taken place in our poor law system 
during the last thirty years or so. It is useful to have a record 
of these changes, and of the means by which they were brought 
about. Inespecial is our treatment of the sick poor vastly im- 
proved. It is only due to Dr. Rogers to state that he worked 
earnestly, if somewhat spasmodically, in the direction of better 
things. There is claimed for him in the preface a great share in 
three important measures of reform : 1, The prohibition of intra- 
mural interment ; 2, the providing of parishes with mortuaries ; 
3, the abolition of the window tax. He seems to have done a 
great deal as regards the second of these ; but not as regards 
the other two. Of course he is against intramural interment. 
As a doctor he had full experience of its evils, which were 
yearly becoming worse. The arguments for its continuance 
were entirely self-interested or sentimertal. When this was 
once clearly proved, the system was changed. Dr. Rogers 
had neither the patience nor the abilities requisite for a very 
prominent part in the movement. The case is even clearer 
with regard to the window tax. He worked on the right side. 
That is all the praise that can honestly be given to him. It 
ought to be said that he was fearless and determined, and that 
he is clear and direct as a writer. We are anxious to do him 
justice, and in saying what we have we have done him full 
justice. There is another side to the picture. The book 
before us has many grave faults, partly due to the author him- 
self, and partly to the editor, who is that author’s brother. 

It is quite evident that Dr. Rogers had a most unhappy 
knack of stroking the wrong way every one in an official 
position with whom he came in contact. Even if we allow 
that he was right in the endless squabbles in which he was 
involved, he would yet have done much better work, he would 
have more thoroughly accomplished the ends he set before 
himself, if he had been a little more conciliatory. It seems @ 
priori vastly improbable that all the officials he encountered 
were rogues or fools. They were simply (as it seems to us) 
imperfect men administering an imperfect system. In any case 
even the worst of them scarcely seem to be worth the elaborate 
castigation they receive at his hands. Thus he spends many 
pages on the misdeeds of two wretches : Catch, master of the 
Strand Workhouse ; and Bliss, master of the Poland Street 
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Workhouse. He gives a quite unnecessary account of Catch’s 
subsequent career terminating in suicide ; whilst he dwells in 
gleeful malice on the retribution which befell Bliss in the form 
of a dismissal from his situation. 

Indeed, any one who came into collision with Dr. Rogers, 
even in the course of strict professional duty, comes in for 
abusive language. It happened that a libel action arose out of 
the Catch business. The defendant called Dr. Rogers as a 
witness, and it fell to the duty of the then Attorney-General 
and now Lord Chief-Justice Coleridge to cross-examine him. 
Probably he did so to some purpose, since he got a verdict, 
though of course this might have been on other grounds. 
Two extracts will show how angry the doctor was. Cock- 
burn, the presiding judge, had taken Rogers’s side in some 
squabble between him and the Attorney-General. ‘As I was 
leaving the witness-box, I turned round and thanked the Lord 
Chief-Justice for his kindness in screening me’ (p. 87). ‘I was 
SO much annoyed by the action of the Attorney-General in 
cross-examining me, that on my return home I wrote to the 
Lord Chief-Justice again thanking him’ (p. 88). Rogers 
again appeared in the witness-box in 1882 to give evi- 
dence for the defender in the famous criminal case of Regina 
v. Watson (Watson, it may be remembered, was a schoolmaster 
charged with the murder of his wife). It was urged that the 
prisoner was insane. The doctor, who was of this opinion, was 
cross-examined by Mr. Poland at some length. Again he is 
exceedingly angry. ‘Sir,’ he writes to the editor of Zhe Lancet, 
‘as I have been made to occupy through the exceptionally 
severe and not over-courteous cross-examination at the Old 
Bailey, a more conspicuous position than I had desired before 
the public,’ and soon. Rogers was unfortunate in his experience 
or examples. Lord Coleridge was, and Mr. Poland is, rated 
for favour and courtesy to even hostile witnesses. Not that 
this interfered with their attention to the points of this case; 
but that is another matter. 

These incidents are of some little value as a means of check- 
ing the accuracy of his other statements, which without them 
we could not do, we have so often his side of the story and 
no means of hearing what might be said on the other. The 
wisdom of Rogers in Watson’s case brings into prominence 
another feature — possibly a rather dangerous one — of his 
character. He was evidently very confident in his powers of 
‘spotting ’ a lunatic, though the man might be to all outward 
appearance sane for a month at a time. He was very angry 
when people did not agree with him and even refused to assist 
him in putting the suspect away with all convenient speed. 
Mr. Newton, the police magistrate (‘of Miss Cass notoriety,’ 
he somewhat unwisely notes), comes in for a good deal of abuse 
for his delay in anumber of cases. Some of these are collected 
(pp. 140-168). He does not tell us if there were others where 
his skill failed him. We should think it extremely likely. In 
Watson’s case the jury did not agree with him. Possibly 
they were of the opinion, somewhat brutally expressed in an 
account of an old Scottish judge, ‘that though the prisoner 
was a very clever chiel he wad be nane the waur o’ a hangin’.’ 
The matter excited great discussion, and the sentence was 
finally commuted. As long as opinions about lunacy result in 
a meagre run of cases, we are not inclined to be hard on them ; 
but when Rogers animadverts on the popular idea that sane 
people are frequently shut up in asylums, one is inclined to 
suspect that the popular idea may be not altogether wrong, and 
that Mr. Newton did very well to!be slow and cautious in such 
matters. 

So much for the author; a word as to the editor. This 
is a book that needed editing. All the merely personal matter, 
to some of which we have referred, ought to have been care- 
fully eliminated. So ought the account of the testimonial to 
Dr. Rogers and the laudatory letters in the Lancet which ac- 
company it. These are not matters of public interest, and the 
book would have been more than halved in size and more than 
doubled in value. Professor Thorold Rogers has, however, 
printed the manuscript just as his brother has left it. He has 
added a little preface in which officials and official boards are 
attacked with no sort of discrimination. He has printed some 
very extraordinary remarks about the Poor Law of 1834. We 
have but to read them and to reflect on the quantity of really 
valuable work which Professor Rogers has done in the depart- 
ment of economics to see how far prejudice may lead a man 
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astray. He actually affirms that the poorer classes submitted to 
the enclosure of common lands and to restraints on the right 
of combination because they were assured that the bounty on 
improvidence given under the old law would be permanent, 
and that the bargain was broken when the new law was enacted. 
Of course this is quite absurd. The change came because it 
was the conviction of all clear-sighted men that the old system 
would soon ruin the country, and of all classes the poorest is 
the one most benefited. But (it would seem) any argument is 
good enough to be used against a wretch so debased as the 
landlord. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Beneath Your Very Boots: Being a few Striking Episodes from 
the Life of Anthony Merlwood Haltoun, Esq. Transcribed 
by C. J. HyNE. London: Digby and Long. 

The Knights of the Lion; A Romance of the Thirteenth Cen 
tury. With a Preface by the MARQUESS OF LORNE. 
London : Chatto. 

The Fatal Phryne. By F.C. PHILIPS and C. J. WILLS. 
don : Sonnenschein. 

The Queen Anne's Gate Mystery. 
London: White. 

The Little Chatelaine. By the EARL OF DESART. 
Sonnenschein. 3 vols. 

Heathcote: A Novel. By ELLA MACMAHON. 
Ward and Downey. 

Fort Comme la Mort. 
Paris : Ollendorf. 


Lon- 
By RICHARD ARKWRIGHT, 
London : 
London : 


By GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 1 vol. 

The hero of Mr. Hyne’s story, a ruined gambler and turfite, 
named Anthony Haltoun, repairs to Wharfedale in search of 
buried gold, tumbles down a hole, and finds himself in a cavern 
where ‘retaceous streams’ are ‘teeming from the roof.’ 
Thence he is borne away to the subterranean city of Flan- 
gerrode, the capital of the Nradas, an English-speaking race 
who dwell in hollows ‘formed by Titanitic convulsion,’ and are 
indebted for their existence to the late Lord Lytton. They are, 
however, only feeble imitators of the terrible wielders of the 
Vril. The ex-turfite becomes a power among them by de- 
livering lectures distilled ‘from the heterogeneous fot-pourri 
of his brain.’ After a time he meets a young Nrada, a Miss 
Mona Spencer, the inventory of whose charms includes a head 
‘poised with more grace than the Medicean Venus has, on a 
neck finer than hers of Milo’ ; hair which is happily indescrib- 
able; and ‘those useful adjuncts,’ a Grecian nose, a delicately 
cut mouth, and eyes which were ‘a law unto themselves,’ and 
had the uncanny peculiarity of never seeming twice alike. 
This remarkable young person had a friend of whom it is 
beautifully said that her ‘architectural charms were few, and 
that she seemed even as a ‘ giggling lump of ugly foolishness.’ 
Miss Spencer had likewise a lover, whose features had a some- 
thing that betrayed malignant devilry. Haltoun slew this 
unfortunate desperado in a merry blindfold duel with poisoned 
darts and spring-guns, and thereafter married the fair one with 
the kaleidoscopic eyes. His life being threatened by one Radoa, 
an inebriate to whom the Nradas paid divine honours, Mrs. 
Haltoun urges her husband to fly, and escapes with her 
lord and diamonds galore up a shaft which opens into Lon- 
don, in the vicinity of Russell Square. The story is one of 
those dismal travesties of Zhe Coming Race which almost 
persuade their readers that the world has paid too dearly 
for that charming and ingenious tale. The writer has no im- 
agination, nor humour, nor narrative skill. His style is all his 
own: ‘It was facilis descensus to this nether world, which, 
by the way, is by no {means the tropical one fulminated 
against sinners, but vevocare impossible.’ But there is nothing 
of the pedant in Mr. Hyne. He is, perhaps, even more familiar 
with schoolboy slang than with Latin verse. In his polished 
page a mouth is a ‘shouting-hole’; a rich man is ‘rather a pot’; 
and a father is of course a‘ gov’nor.’ To frighten the ‘ old chap,’ 
your friend, is to ‘give him jumps’; while to possess the sense of 
smell is to have ‘olfactory nerves retiable for point-blank shoot- 
ing.’ Worst of all, Mr. Hyne seems to consider his book one 
of the greatest births of time, wherefor the volume is closed 
with a gloomy suspicion that its writer will present us with 
another ‘lump of ugly foolishness’ distilled ‘from the hetero- 
geneous fot-fourrt’ of his brain. 
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From the preface to Zhe Knights of the Lion we learn 
that ‘this remarkable story has been rescued from the ob- 
scurity of a lofty shelf in an old library’; and Lord Lorne 
further states that it is his belief—though he gives no reasons 
for the faith that is in him—that it was ‘written by one 
of the best known and best appreciated novelists of his 
day.’ Quite so. There goes to the making of The Knights 
of the Lion something of /vanhoe and a good deal of The 
Talisman, not to speak of The Castle of Otranto and The Boys 
of England ‘thrilling medieval romance,’ and the reader is re- 
minded of Sir Walter as a peripatetic waxwork reminds of Moses 
and the passage of the Red Sea. The knights are a sort of 
high-class Vehmgericht, and live in a castle full of trap-doors 
and beautiful ladies, spending their lives partly in pro- 
tecting widows and orphans and partly in devising awful 
and tremendous ordeals for the discomfort of candidates for 
admission into the order. Then there is an opposition shop of 
Black Knights, who are a bold, bad lot. Between the two 
there is consequently a long-continued struggle in which through 
treachery the bold and bad ones win. A crusade is worked into 
the plot, and there is a noble Saracen sultan by whose side the 
Crusaders seem the coarse beasts they too often really were. 
But the story is very dull as well as very long. In the hands 
of the well known and much appreciated novelist even 
Frederick I1., that most amazing of historic personages—stupor 
mundi as he is rightly called—conducts himself like a fifth-rate 
marionette. Movement there is in plenty, but it is of the 
kaleidoscopic kind. There is carnage in profusion, but the 
gore is all too plainly red paint, so that the adventures soon 
become as wearisome and confusing as the knights them- 
selves. 

The classic Phryne does not give her name to any of the 
characters which Messrs. Philips and Wills have paraded in 
their impossible book : she is only introduced on canvas. Her 
creator is an English painter of pronounced literary tendencies 
who resides in Paris, and is foolish enough to fall in love 
with the somewhat worldly, somewhat hysterical wife of his 
landlord, a middle-aged and very scientific physician. He takes 
rheumatic fever, induced by overwork, and he is nursed by the 
wife and attended professionally by the husband. Tothis person 
it is as plain as the nose on your face that the painter and his 
own spouse are no better than they should be; so he ex- 
hibits a drug which gradually turns his patient’s skin to the 
colour of plumbago, and puffs him up like the speech of an 
Irish orator. These are understood to be premonitions of 
leprosy ; but in due course the angry doctor dies, and his 
widow and the plumbago-man marry, and are happy ever after. 
Such is the story. The mofz/ is the growth of jealousy. At 
first the husband appears as a good-natured cynic who en- 
courages the growing intimacy between his young wife and 
the handsome painter, with the avowed idea that they should 
marry after his death. Suddenly, and without any very special 
reason, he is translated into a sort of pharmaceutical Othello ; 
and the result is plumbago. The idea is not merely revolt- 
ing ; it is also false to any nature outside the circulating library. 
Worse than all, the treatment Messrs. Philips and Wills have 
in them to bestow upon it does nothing to reconcile to its 
absurdity. It is an attempt to get hold of an original plot. The 
idea is not original—to the readers of /a Coustne Bette at least 
—and the plot is very tedious and disgusting. 

The characters in Zhe Queen Anne’s Gate Mystery are as 
fine a collection of idiots as ever strayed beyond the bounds of 
a lunatic asylum. It is to be hoped that the book will never 
be translated into any foreign language, else would the contempt 
of nations descend upon the machinery of the English courts 
of law. A lady whose temper before marriage is that of a 
St. Elizabeth, but who after marriage adopts the language of a 
fishwife and the manners of an untamed Katherine, dies of 
poison. Her husband is at once accused. The solicitor who 
conducts his defence is a fool, the counsel whom he employs is 
a fool, the witnesses for the defence are fools, and in conse- 
quence the husband is most properly found guilty and sen- 
tenced to death. The wife of the narrator, however, is the 
daughter of a Marquess who is also a heaven-born detective ; 
and, by the help of a Welsh witch, a Scots blacksmith, a 
trip to America, and a complaisant Home Secretary (it must 
have been Sir W-ll-m V-rn-n H-rc-rt himself) the condemned 
man is set at liberty, and marries the detective Marquess 
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daughter’s sister-in-law. And so the long-winded frenzy is 
concluded. 

The Little Chdtelaine is not vulgar and unpleasing as are 
certain of Lord Desart’s novels of /e Aihg-/if. On the contrary, 
it is in some respects a rather pleasing performance. The Little 
Chatelaine herself is not a bad heroine as such creatures go. 
True, there are scenes with her Irish cousins which, perhaps, 
rather out-Irish Dion Boucicault; but even these are amusing 
in their way. Her good genius and her villain are not by any 
means the best part of her story, though the good genius is 
really a good man, albeit provokingly stupid in believing him- 
self to be old at thirty-five. Nor is there much reality or merit 
of any sort in the tale of a certain extinct butler and his lady- 
love. In fact a good deal of stuff which is thrown in as a 
make-weight might easily and agreeably have been (to use 
the language of /e hihg-lif) ‘ chucked.’ 

Heathcote is a fair sample of aclass of novel for which there 
would appear to be an unlimited demand at thegpresent day, 
and of which there certainly is an unlimited supply. Utterly 
unnoteworthy details of the daily lives of a few persons in a 
dull provincial town, with a distressing amount of the fiercely 
amatory turned on in the concluding chapters, make up the 
book. There is no plot ; there are no incidents ; the characters 
are unreal. Yet the story might have been worse. It might, 
for example, have run to a third volume, whereas it con- 
siderately stops at the end of a second. There are streaks of 
originality here and there. Thus the author kindly invents a 
new family name for Lord Kintore, a young lady named Selina 
being about to be married to ‘ Roland Scott, Lord Kintore’s 
youngest son.’ 

Even to English people M. de Maupassant’s manner is nearly 
always more admirable that his matter. Fort Comme la Mort 
is, of course, good style and in a way good art, but it is almost 
unbearably monotonous in idea and effect. Being French, the 
presentment of the usual trinity and unity of persons was in- 
evitable ; but, the position once accepted, it is almost gratifying 
to note the spirit and the skill with which M. de Maupassant, 
in spite of his odious situations, contrives to treat his subject 
in a manner elevated and (we had almost said) digne. His 
premises are certainly unpleasant enough ; but you have only 
to admit them to find nothing of which to complain, nothing to 
offend the most easily alarmed alarmist. 


SAVONAROLA. 


Life and Times of Girolamo Savonarola. By PASQUALE 
VILLARI. Translated by Linda Villari. London: Unwin. 


In the preface to this second English edition of his Lz/e of 
Savonarola, Professor Villari discusses the objections raised by 
von Ranke and other German writers to the very favourable 
view of Savonarola’s character and policy which were set forth 
many years ago by Professor Villari, and which he still sees 
little reason to modify. He shows in a very conclusive way 
that the many fresh documents relating to Savonarola’s life 
which have come to light during the last twenty years have 
done nothing to detract from Savonarola’s fame as one of the 
most heroic patriots and most saintly martyrs that Italy has 
ever seen. Nothing can be more striking than the way in which 
unwilling praise was wrung from the great reformer’s bitterest 
enemies: such men as Machiavelli, who hated and despised 
all religious enthusiasm, were yet obliged to bear witness to 
his unselfish nobility of purpose, and even to the sound prac- 
tical value of his political aims. 

The author’s picture of the court’of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
and the personal character of that ablest of the Medici princes, 
is a most gloomy one. Lorenzo’s genuine enthusiasm for clas- 
sical learning and eager patronage of the fine arts have thrown 
a sort of false lustre over his reign which has gone far,to veil 
the real baseness of his coarse and utterly unscrupulous, char- 
acter. As Professor Villari writes :—-‘ After hours of strenuous 
labour over some new law framed to crush any lingering 
remains of liberty, or after passing some new decree of con- 
fiscation or sentence of death, he would repair to the Platonic 
Academy and take part in heated discussions on virtue and the 
immortality of the soul.’ That is characteristic enough ; and 
so is what follows: ‘Strangest of all, in no aspects of this 
multiform life do we find a single instance of genuine kindness 
either towards his people, his intimates, or his kindred.’ And 


in this we are taught to see ‘not only a proof of his depravity, 
but of the still worse depravity of the times : for had justice and 
virtue been then rightly valued, Lorenzo would certainly have 
assumed their championship—at least in appearance.’ 

One point of special interest to English students of this 
period which the author does not discuss is the extent to 
which Savonarola may reasonably be considered a_pre- 
cursor of the Reformation, which within half a century of his 
martyrdom had gained so complete a victory in Britain and 
other northern countries of Europe. Many recent writers, 
as even Luther himself, have attempted to claim Savona- 
rola as a champion against the doctrine and discipline of 
the Catholic Church ; but, as Professor Villari clearly shows, 
Savonarola never was other than a most faithful son of the 
Church, in spite of his fiery outbursts of eloquence against the 
various unworthy occupants of St. Peter’s throne who disgraced 
the closing years ofthe fifteenth century. In this respect Savona- 
rola was like Dante, whose indignation against the ecclesias- 
tical wolves in sheep’s clothing was rendered doubly intense 
by his veneration for the high office they dishonoured. But 
though Savonarola cannot justly be ranked among the direct 
forerunners of the Reformation in its final destructive form, 
yet indirectly he was a real precursor of that spiritual reform 
which was so nobly begun in England by Erasmus, More, and 
Colet, and others of that truly enlightened party whose attempts, 
not to repudiate, but to reform the Catholic Church came to 
so untimely an end under the fanaticism of the Germans and 
the political intrigues of the greedy courtiers of Henry VIII. 
It is most interesting to reflect on the strong influence of 
Savonarola and his preaching, which spread from Oxford 
throughout England at the beginning of the sixteenth century by 
means of More, Colet, Linacre, and other distinguished English 
students, who visited Florence about the time of Savonarola’s 
martyrdom. This group of young Oxonians was attracted to 
Florence, in the first place, by the fame of the lectures given 
by those Greek scholars whose learning had made the Florence 
of Lorenzo’s time the intellectual centre of the world. More and 
his fellow-students were, however, Christians first and scholars 
next—unlike the Florentines whose study of classical learning 
had destroyed all their religious faith ; and thus it happened 
that on their return to England they brought back with them 
a vivid recollection of Savonarola’s spiritual teaching as well 
as a knowledge of classical scholarship gleaned from the 
pagan-spirited lecturers of Lorenzo’s Academy. Some years 
later, when the true spirit of this teaching had been to some 
extent forgotten, we find Luther claiming him as a sup- 
porter of his destructive scheme of reformation ; and thus one 
of the first books published in the English language in the 
interest of the later Reformation was a translation of Savona- 
rola’s commentary on the 51st Psalm, printed in Paris in 1538 
under the title, 4” exposicyon after the manner of a contempla- 
cyon upon the LI. Psalme, Miserere Met Deus, whiche Hierom 
of Ferrarye made.at the later ende of hiss dayes. Professor 
Villari gives the pathetic story of the writing of this tract by 
Savonarola in his prison cell, waiting for death, with his joints 
racked by the most cruel tortures. 

A very successful defence is made by our author against an 
oft-repeated attack upon Savonarola’s memory, namely, that he 
was an enemy of the fine arts and of classical learning generally. 
This accusation has been based on the famous Burning of 
the Vanities, which was twice repeated during the short-lived 
ascendancy of Savonarola’s party, the /agnoni as their 
enemies called them. According to the story told by the 
Arrabbiati (Malignants), who hated the outspoken friar with 
the most bitter hatred, fine works of art and valuable Mss. of 
classical authors perished in the bonfires; but the real fact 
seems to be that merely indecent books and pictures, imple- 
ments of gambling, women’s false hair, and pernicious rubbish 
of the same kind, were burnt by the religious zeal of the Piagnoni. 
Savonarola’s love both for true art and for classical learning 
is proved in many ways ; especially by his having numbered 
both able scholars and distinguished artists, such as Botticelli, 
Fra Bartolomeo, and Michelangelo, among his most fervent 
admirers, which could hardly have been the case if the friaa 
had been a bigoted destroyer of objects of real literary and 
artistic value. More than one memorable picture was produced 
under his immediate influence : as, for example, a Botticelli in 
the National Gallery (No. 1034), the Nativity of the Saviour, 
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with a curious Greek inscription referring to Savonarola’s pre- 
dictions of future trouble and divine wrath, which were soon 
to come upon the corrupt Church of Rome. 

As a translator, Madame Villari deserves high praise. The 
language is clear,and so good in expression that the reader 
would never guess from internal evidence that the work had 
not been originally written in English. Among the very few 
corrections needed in the next edition is the statement (Vol. 1., 
p. 225) taken from Vasari, that Andrea del Castagno painted on 
the walls of the Bargello figures of the executed Pazzi con- 
spirators, who in 1478 nearly succeeded in murdering Lorenzo 
de’ Medici within the walls of the Cathedral of Florence. 
Andrea del Castagno died some years before the date of the 
Pazzi conspiracy ; and it really was only the Peruzzi and Albizzi 
conspirators of 1425 that he painted outside the Podesta’s palace 
and thus gained the nickname of Andrea degli Impiccati—z.e., 
‘ Andrea of the Gallows-Birds.’ Then at page 154 of the first 
volume, Savonarola is said to have preached in the churches of 
S. Lorenzo and Santa Reparata, to which it would be well to 
add a note that the latter is only another name for the Duomo 
which in the fifteenth century was more commonly known by 
the name of Santa Maria del Fiore. The fact is that when 
the old octagonal cathedral of Florence, dedicated to St. John 
the Baptist and now used as the baptistery, was replaced by 
the magnificent Duomo of Arnolfo del Cambio and Francesco 
Talenti, the new cathedral was partly built over the site of an 
ancient church of Santa Reparata, and thus the old name was 
sometimes given to the new church of Santa Maria del Fiore. 

The illustrations in most cases are well chosen. Some of 
the facsimiles of woodcuts taken from the early editions of 
Savonarola’s printed works are remarkably beautiful, being 
perfect models of the engraver’s craft and very characteristic 
examples of Florentine art towards the close of the fifteenth 
century. Their precision of line and the brilliant effect produced 
by the simplest means show what great artistic capabilities are 
possessed by this now long-forgotten style of engraving. 


HINDU PANTHEISM. 


A Manual of Hindu Pantheism. The Vedéntaséra Trans- 
lated, with copious Annotations, by Major G. A. JACOB. 
Trubner’s ‘ Oriental Series.’ 


This little work—of some hundred and twenty pages—is 
designed, its author tells us, ‘to provide for missionaries, and 
for others who, like them, have little leisure for original re- 
search, an accurate summary of the doctrines of the Vedanta.’ 
The Vedanta is, as the general reader may perhaps know, one 
of the six schools of Hindu philosophy, and therefore, it may 
be thought, without attraction or interest except for the philo- 
sophical student. But its claims extend toa far wider circle. 
India, though seven thousand miles off, lies close to us in 
many ways, and there can be no right understanding of India 
without some knowledge of Vedantism. Our author remarks : 
—‘If the people of India can be said to have now any system 
of religion at all, apart from mere caste observances, it is to be 
found in the Vedanta philosophy, the tenets of which are known 
to some extent in every village.’ He might have spoken more 
strongly, for the subtle pantheism of the Vedanta system is the 
atmosphere in which the Hindu lives, moves, and has his being. 
Everyone who has lived or even travelled in India, and has 
looked at the people with some intelligence, must have been 
struck with the similarity of disposition of modes of thought, 
and general character of the vast millions of Hindus embraced 
in the caste system. Yet we may ask, Whence has come 
the common stamp? The explanation does not lie on the 
surface, for the Hindus are in no outward respect a homo- 
geneous people. They belong to many races, speak a score 
of different languages, follow a great diversity of customs, 
occupy different provinces, and are, in fact, a number of 
separate peoples. In respect of the popular religion they are 
as widely diversified. All Hindus proper—we exclude the 
aboriginal tribes—are included in the system of Hinduism ; but 
Hinduism on the surface is a vast polytheism, with a pantheon 
as populous as the country itself. Its religious customs are a 
huge conglomerate, embodying every form of superstition and 
stage of civilisation. Whence, then, comes the unity which, 
after all, holds them together, and has impressed them with a 
common print? There is only one answer: it is found in the 
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underlying pantheism, and that the pantheism of the Vedanta 
philosophy. It is this which has inspired the distinctively 
Hindu thought and feeling, and moulded the mild, patient, 
tolerant, apathetic Hindu character. Not only the learned 
classes, but the common people have been imbued with it, 
look at the world from its point of view, and frame their lan- 
guage and their practice in accordance with its spirit. To know 
Vedantism, then, is to get the key to the thought and feeling 
and character of the people of India. 

But further, the pantheism of the Vedanta is the key also to 
thé peculiar social system of India. The Hindus, or rather 
the Brahmans, who built up the system, are distinguished not 
only for their speculative but for their practical genius. 
Their pantheistic principles they embodied in social institu- 
tions. The caste system, which holds within its absolute 
tyranny all Hindus, is the logical expression of the funda- 
mental pantheistic principle: there is one Being only, no 
second. Just as individual manifestations of existence are of 
no account, have no reality, indeed, over against the One 
supreme and absolute, so individual men and women have 
no rights against the supremacy of the social whole. Hin- 
duism admits of an endless multiplicity of castes, as it admits 
the apparent though illusory existence of an endless universe ; 
but they must all keep their own place, and remain in entire 
subordination to the general organisation. Within each caste, 
again, the individual has no rights and no freedom, his duty 
and the limits of his action are determined on every hand by 
the caste in which he is born. He is not even a separate 
entity : the family is the unit of society, and the individual is 
only a fragment of the family. Thus within Hinduism there 
is no attempt to harmonise the rights of the individual with 
the claims of the society ; the individual has no rights, society 
as built up in the caste system is the embodiment of all sacred 
authority. Of this tyranny the philosophical basis is the pan- 
theism of the Vedanta. 

We agree, then, with our author that his subject is one of 
great importance, and have thought it of more consequence to 
emphasise this importance than to discuss the subject itself. 
Were it not for its practical bearings, the Vedanta philosophy, 
as expounded by its Hindu teachers, would hardly be attractive ; 
for their modes of thought are not congenial to our Western 
taste. Yet the l’edéntasdéra is not wanting in interest even 
from the philosophical point of view, and Major Jacob’s com- 
mentary is highly judicious, and of great help to the student. 
We commend the study of his book as a most useful introduc- 
tion to a very important subject. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


National Defence: Articles and Speeches. By Lieutenant- 
General S'r E. HAMLEY, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., M.P. Edin- 
burgh : Blackwood. 

In this volume Sir Edward Hamley has collected his ‘ cam- 
paign,’ as they would say in France, on behalf of the strength- 
ening of the National Defences. For the last four years Sir 
Edward has been one of the most active, and the most effective 
of those advisers who have endeavoured, not without some 
measure of success, to persuade the nation to look to its armour 
and its weapons. In spite of the rule—in most cases the very 
good rule—that a collection of articles seldom makes a good 
book, he has done well to bind his own together, as every 
written or spoken word in the volume was directed to one end, 
and it has therefore a natural unity. Then Sir E. Hamley is 
beyond all question the first authority in England on scientific 
soldiering. His great work on war is the best thing of its kind 
we have to show for ourselves, and there are, by general consent 
few equally good in the military literature of other countries 
We are well pleased to hear again what he has had to say since 
1885 on the great question which is by no means settled yet, 
and may well as the world goes be found to préss more severely 
than ever for settlement. We say ‘hear again, because the 
papers and speeches in this book were very carefully read by 
all who take the least genuine interest in the National Defences, 
at the time of their first appearance. They have been remem- 
bered and referred to, and it is inan eminent degree convenient 
to have them in an accessible form. 

Sir Edward Hamley cannot expect that all his views will 
meet with universal agreement. There are some of them 
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which we, who are heartily prepared to say ‘ditto’ to nine parts 
in ten of his book, cannot accept without reservations. No man 
can escape from his blood; nor does any man altogether 
escape from his profession and the influence of its point of 
view. In dealing with the probability of an invasion of Eng- 
land, for instance, General Hamley writes, in our opinion, too 
exclusively as a soldier. After all, it is mainly a naval ques- 
tion. No man who does not thoroughly realise this can do 
other than write somewhat wildly about it. With all due defer- 
ence, we think that General Hamley is somewhat wild in his 
estimate of probabilities. If any man not absoluely ignorant 
of what ships and ports are will sit down and think out for him- 
self what the transport of a foreign army of 100,000 men across 
the North Sea or Channel would mean, he would, we imagine, 
be delivered for ever from the fear of sudden invasion. Our 
enemy would have to collect at least half-a-million tons of ship- 
ping, in one or in two or three closely adjacent ports, to coal 
them, man them, fit them. If anybody thinks that this could 
be done in less than several months of work he is beyond the 
reach of argument. Moreover, it could not be done even in 
months unless the enemy had a superiority over our fleet, 
which would of itself put us under the necessity of making 
peace. It is not to be denied that if our naval forces were 
sufficiently badly beaten we could be invaded. What Sir 
Edward has to prove is that we could be suaden/y invaded—in 
a week or so after the declaration of war, and while our navy 
was intact. This he does not do, and the example of Napo- 
leon’s threatened invasion is in no way of use to him, though 
he quotes it—for this reason, if for no other, that it was not 
meant to be a sudden invasion, but was, on the contrary, very 
elaborately prepared during years. Besides, it never came 
off ; and it was the opinion of the great majority of English 
naval officers, who may not have been scientific soldiers, but 
who were seamen, and who did know what boats and currents 
and seamanship were, that if Napever had come out from Bou- 
logne he would have been found to have miscalculated as badly 
as he had already done in Egypt, or as he was about to do in 
Spain, and in Russia. Our own invasion of the Crimea quoted 
by Sir E. Hamley only proves that a Power which has an over- 
whelming naval superiority can use the sea at its leisure. This, 
however, nobody denies. Before the example applies to us, we 
must be in the position of naval inferiority which the Russians 
occupied in face of the allies. We insist somewhat on the 
invasion question, because we think that military writers weaken 
their own arguments for a better organisation of the defences 
by exaggerating the danger. If the only reason for maintain- 
ing the Volunteers is fear of invasion, then we think the work a 
great waste of time and trouble. An adequate fleet can always 
prevent invasion, and we shall be mad not to provide ourselves 
with one. At the bottom of their hearts we suspect that 
soldiers rather grudge to think that the navy should stand 
between them and a little fighting on shore. 

Putting aside, however, this slight and very human inclina- 
tion to magnify his office, General Hamley writes on the various 
phases of his great subject with force and authority. We, now 
that the Naval Defence Bill has provided for our first line, can 
hope that his volume will be widely read, and that every word 
of it will be acted on. One thought runs through it from the 
first paper on the ‘ Volunteers in time of N eed’ down to the re- 
printed speech of last March on the Army Estimates. General 
Hamley has one object always steadily before him, and it is to 
persuade his countrymen to devote themselves to that work of 
organisation, and of the supply of equipment which is needed 
to turn our great host of enrolled men—Volunteers, Militia, and 
Yeomanry—from a sham intoareal army. In about a page 
and a few lines over Sir Edward sketches the Volunteers as 
they would be on a sudden mobilisation, and though the pas- 
sage is long, we quote in hope that it may encourage the reader 
to go to the rest :— 


‘In the first place, it is evident that to assemble the Volun- 
teer corps, rifle in hand, at their different headquarters is only 
a first step towards meeting the enemy. They must be able to 
march, to encamp, to remain for any requisite time in posi- 
tions where large bodies could no longer rely on the railways 
for support ; they must have haversacks, water-bottles, knap- 
sacks, mess-tins, and cartridges ; they must be accompanied 
by tents, provisions, ambulances, and ammunition. Where are 
these to come from? Can any one indicate even the sources 
from which all these supplies could, with sufficient promptitude, 
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be drawn? But to indicate the sources would be going only a 
small way to the end. For how would this vast quantity of 
equipment, even if stored in existing depéts, be made available 
for the troops? . . . . Without all these, the spectacle of the 
Volunteers assembled by battalions and corps at their own 
178 headquarters all over the kingdom, waiting for all this 
indispensable material to be manufactured, collected, and con- 
veyed, would be of itself sufficient to cause a general panic.’ 

Since 1885, when these words were written, something has 
been done towards equipping the Volunteers, but even now 
they are not too strong to describe the condition of the force. 
To anybody who knows what war is, it is needless to add that 
such a host is a mockery of an army. Even if it were not a 
danger, it would still be a scandal to the country which tolerates 
such an embodied humbug. 


A SCIENTIFIC ENGINEER. 


The Scientific Works of Sir William Siemens. Edited by E. 
F. BAMBER, C.E. In 3 volumes. London: Murray. 


These ponderous volumes form a fitting memorial of the 
indomitable perseverance and unflagging energy of a man of 
genius who devoted his life to the regulated direction of the 
vast resources of Nature for the use and convenience of man- 
kind. In his will Sir William Siemens gave instructions for 
the collection in this form of his scientific papers and discus- 
sions. To Mr. Bamber, his private secretary, the executors 
entrusted the work; and he has done it with admirable 
judgment and care. The papers have been classified accord- 
ing to their subjects into three volumes, which are respec- 
tively taken up with Heat and Metallurgy, Electricity and 
Miscellaneous Subjects, Addresses and Lectures. In each 
volume the contents are arranged in chronological order, a 
useful index is appended, and the hundred excellent original 
plates are included. An inestimable service is rendered to 
young experimentalists in the record of the distinguished engi- 
neer’s failures as well as his successes. Like other inventors, 
Sir William was not always able to carry his anticipations to 
useful issues; and this faithful record of his method of pro- 
cedure in laborious investigations will be eminently serviceable 
to those who are engaged in scientific research. 

Merely to name the titles of the papers on Heat and Metal- 
lurgy would occupy all the space at our disposal ; but a few of 
them may be particularised. Sir William’s first paper, read 
before the Society of Arts in 1850, on ‘A Condenser for Land 
and Other Steam-Engines,’ was considered by the committee so 
new and so ingenious that they awarded him the Society’s gold 
medal. This regenerative condenser enabled him to cut off 
the steam at about one-third of the stroke instead of two- 
thirds as had been the case, thereby saving one-half of the 
steam. His next important paper was on the conversion of 
heat into mechanical effect, including the definition of the 
characteristics of a perfect engine. He was of opinion that 
there is no object more worthy of the earnest attention of 
engineers and men of science generally than that of causing 
the generation and application of heat to be conducted upon 
scientific and economical principles. “At that time no less 
than go per cent. of the total heat produced was lost. Accord- 
ingly he devoted himself for many years to the carrying-out 
of his conceptions ; and his next paper was on the applica- 
tion of the regenerative principle to furnaces, especially where 
intense heat was required. Here he very honourably gives due 
credit to the work of his distinguished brother, Frederick ; in 
fact this spirit of fairness to other investigators is a characteristic 
of the man. In 1866he read a learned paper before the Royal 
Society on ‘Uniform Rotation, in which he compared the 
steadiness of the conical pendulum and the ordinary steam- 
governor with his liquid gyrometer. The invention depends 
on this principle: If an open glass vessel containing some 
liquid be made to rotate upon its vertical axis, the liquid 
will rise from the centre towards the sides to a_height 
depending on the angular velocity and the diameter of the 
vessel; at a certain velocity the liquid will overflow in a 
fluid sheet; if the velocity is then constant, the remaining 
liquid will continue to touch the extreme edge. As President 
of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers in 1872, Sir William 
read a paper on a steam jet for exhausting air, in which he ex- 
plained how, when producing an artificial draught in engine- 
boilers, eddies in the combined current of steam and air might 
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be avoided, and how the initial momentum of the steam might 
be more completely utilised. In 1881, before the Society of 
Chemical Industry, he described the advantages of coal-gas as 
a fuel. He showed that gaseous fuel develops six times the 
amount of heat which the raw material produces. Solid fuel, 
when first heated, flies off to a great extent into products of dis- 
tillation, and the supply of oxygen can hardly keep pace with 
such a sudden increase of production of gas. The result is 
smoke, which is a nuisance as well as waste. Besides, the 
supply of gaseous fuel can be kept constant, and by its use 
labour is saved toa very great extent. It also admits of the 
attainment of results such as cannot possibly be produced with 
solid fuel. The whole subject, according to the President, 
Professor (now Sir Henry) Roscoe, was ‘treated in his masterly 
manner. ‘The Application of the Regenerative Gas Furnace 
to the Manufacture of Cast-Steel’ is the first of a marvellous 
series of papers on metallurgy, a science with which the name of 
Siemens will be always connected. In it he described a method 
of producing cast-steel upon the open hearth of a regenerative 
gas furnace by the dissolution either of scrap-iron or of ores in 
a more or less reduced state in a bath of intensely heated pig- 
metal, to which spiegeleisen is finally added. Puddling iron 
and steel next attracted his attention. His paper on the 
application of steel to military purposes, delivered in 1879, in 
the Royal United Service Institute, is one of his most note- 
worthy productions, and here he advocated the employment 
of mild steelj(on account of its superior strength, tenacity, and 
uniformity) in the construction of ordnance. He considered 
that in constructing a gun steel only should be used in which 
the strains should, if possible, be so distributed that, when the 
powder-pressure acts, each portion should offer the same re- 
sistance to the strain. If, after a steel gun was heated up to 
600° C., the inside was subjected to cooling action while the 
outside was maintained at the temperature of the furnace, a dis- 
tribution of stress would result which would be highly advan- 
tageous to the strength of the gun. 

The second volume is devoted to Electricity and to Miscel- 
laneous Papers. Even before communicating his views on 
heat and ‘metals, Sir William had read a paper on an improved 
electric telegraph, which was invented by his brother. In 
Prussia a Royal Commission had been appointed to consider 
and advise upon a system to be adopted, of which Commission 
Werner Siemens was the most active member. The under- 
ground line wire was adopted. Since that, the ordinary sus- 
pended wire has superseded it ; but more than thirty years ago 
Sir William said : ‘I venture to assert that we shall eventually 
return to the underground wire for all principal lines.’ The 
brothers devoted themselves with praiseworthy enthusiasm and 
marked ability to the electrical conditions of submarine electric 
telegraphs, the results of their work being communicated 
to the British Association in 1860, in a paper which gives 
ample evidence of their high attainments in pure as 
well as in mixed mathematics. Further advances were 
made in these cables by means of Sir William’s machine 
for covering telegraph wires with india-rubber, and his new 
resisting thermometer. In 1861 Sir William was employed by 
Her Majesty’s Government as the electrician to superintend the 
manufacture and shipment of the Malta and Alexandria tele- 
graph cable. Tothe Institution of Engineers he communicated 
the results of his work. He testified as to its actual state of 
isolation at the different stages of its progress, and to its general 
superiority as compared with former lines. The Atlantic Cable 
had been projected a few years previously ; in its manufacture 
he observed that the electric conductor was insufficient in size, 
and its insulation was so imperfect, even before it was shipped 
for its destination, that its momentary success appeared more 
surprising than its subsequent entire failure. Accordingly he 
benefited by that failure for the Malta cable. This was, in fact, 
the first which was tested systematically during the progress of 
its manufacture and shipment ;_and the several tests have since 
become most valuable. To the Royal Society, in 1879, he com- 
municated his views on certain means of measuring and regu- 
lating electric currents ; but his most important paper on the 
transmission and distribution of energy by the electric current 
was read in the same year before the Physical Society. In it 
he mentions that three years before, when standing below the 
Falls of Niagara, the first impression of wonderment at the im- 
posing spectacle before his eyes was followed by a desire to 
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appreciate the amount of force thus eternally spent without 
producing any other result than to raise the temperature of the 
St. Lawrence a fraction of a degree by the concussion of the 
water against the rocks upon which it fell. The fall represented 
energy equivalent to nearly seventeen million horse-power, to 
produce which by steam would require about as much coal as is 
annually produced in the world. He puzzled himself with the 
problem of the utilisation of so much waste; and it oc- 
curred to him that large amounts of energy, produced by 
the dynamo-electric current-generator might be conveyed 
through a metallic conductor. In six months he expressed his 
thought in his address as President to the Iron and Steel 
Institute ; and stated that a copper rod three inches in diameter 
would be capable of transmitting energy to the extent of a 
thousand horse-power a distance of thirty miles, there to give 
motion to electro-dynamic engines, or to produce illumination 
sufficient to light up a town with 250,000 candle-power. We 
now know the result of that marvellous scientific discovery in 
the success of the Niagara Electric Company and in the common 
use of stored energy. Very interesting details are given of his 
experiments on the growth of plants by the help of the electric 
light. A light-centre equal to 1400 candles placed at a dis- 
tance of 6} feet from growing plants was equal in effect to the 
average daylight in February ; and plants which had the 
benefit of the electric light at night as well as the ordinary day- 
light far surpassed the others in darkness of green and general 
vigour. 

The third volume contains Sir William’s Lectures and 
Addresses, the most important of which is his address at 
Southampton in 1882 as President of the British Association, 
in which he gives an admirable and comprehensive résumé 
of the advancement of science during the year. With the 
others it affords conclusive evidence of his extraordinary ability. 


THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. 


The Pleasures of Life. Part u. By Sir JOHN LuBBOCK, Bart., 
M.P. London: Macmillan. 


If any confirmation be needed of that gloomiest of truths, that 
‘the English take their pleasures sadly,’ it is abundantly afforded 
by Sir John Lubbock’s Pleasures of Life. For never has the 
doctrine of cheerfulness been set forth so depressingly as here. 
Optimism, no doubt, like humour, spoils by being forced ; but a 
treatise on so exhilarating a topic as pleasure should not drive 
the reader to the melancholy of despair. To do him justice, 
Sir John is catholic in his tastes. Even troubles come to him 
in the guise of joys. This reminds us of the martyrs who took 
delight,in the thumbscrew and rack. Indeed, the worthy vice- 
chairman of the London County Council finds pleasure in every- 
thing, or perhaps it would be more correct to say in nothing. 
For if we look at the matter from a reasonably human point of 
view, we shall find it is never pleasure which is discussed, 
but only a sort of moral elevation. The book contains one 
solitary reference to, pleasure as it is understood by people 
whose ideal is intelligently low. Hunting, shooting, and fishing 
are mentioned once incidentally, and are unreservedly con- 
demned. Those whose highest satisfaction it is to improve the 
occasion in the Barlovian manner will find Zhe Pleasures of 
Life an admirable guide; but it can make no appeal to any 
whose estimate of things is not one of bland austerity. 

The plan of Sir John Lubbock’s book will be well known 
from a previous volume on the ‘same subject. It consists 
largely of quotations. There is a good deal of Morris (always 
Lewis) and of Arnold (never Matthew) and of other persons, 
whose maxims are to be met with in the Delectus or the 
copy-book. These passages are strung together without a 
great deal of tact ; and from beginning to end of the book 
there is scarcely a phrase that is neatly turned, scarcely a 
sentiment that has not been threadbare for centuries. Sir 
John Lubbock’s selection of pleasures is unprejudiced. Ambi- 
tion, for instance, is a pleasure, and, ‘when properly directed, 
it may be no feeble incentive to virtue.’ Herein, of course, 
its value and interest. But the reader is solemnly cautioned 
against the example of Alexander the Great. ‘ He (Alexander) 
is even said to have been mortified at the number of stars, con- 
sidering that he had not been able to conquer one world. Such 
ambition is justly foredoomed to disappointment.’ Sir John 
Lubbock remivcs us, in the title-page, that he is Vice-President 
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of the London County Council. Perhaps he hopes to find an 
audience among his colleagues. The more ardent of the 
Councillors will do well to take warning from the fate of 
Alexander. No doubt they will soon be satiated with their 
triumph over London. But let them not in their vanity aspire 
to the local government of the planet Mars. If they do, they 
may take their Vice-President’s word for it, their fall will be as 
certain and as rapid as that of the Emathian conqueror. Love 
is another of Sir John’s pleasures. But in his eyes the tender 
passion may be personified, not by a laughing Cupid with wings 
on his back and a quiver full of arrows slung behind him, but 
by a cold and coy British maiden (or matron), discreetly veiled 
and portentously draped, who placidly drones of hearts beat- 
ing in unison and the development of souls. 

But Art is the subject which the exponents of moral elevation 
finds most fruitful for their purpose. ‘ The higher function of 
the artist, we are reminded, ‘ has reference rather to the mind 
than to theeye.’ This sentence shows once more to what extent 
the Ruskinian Fallacy has laid hold of the present generation. 
It is difficult to understand how the following passage, quoted 
from Victor Cousin, can be helpful to any who wish to get plea- 
sure out of art :—‘ The true, the good, and the beautiful are but 
forms of the Infinite ; what, then, do we really love in truth, 
beauty, and virtue? We love the Infinite himself. It is so 
truly the Infinite which charms in the true, the good, and the 
beautiful, that its manifestations alone do not suffice. The 
artist is dissatisfied at the sight even of his greatest works ; he 
aspires still higher.’ This may be very good metaphysics, and 
it is quite likely that we do love ‘the Infinite himself’; but 
we protest that such jargon can only render the proper under- 
standing of pictures impossible. As long as we look for philo- 
sophy or religion in paint, so long shall we inevitably overlook 
the decorative qualities of line and colour, for which alone pic- 
tures are to be valued. No less ridiculous is it to speak of art 
as ‘at once the voice of man’s nobler aspirations and the steady 
disciplinarian of his emotions.’ Yet in Zhe Pleasures of Life 
the attempt is made by the quotation of such passages as 
this to destroy the delight which painting and sculpture may 
legitimately afford. Poetry fares better than art at the hands 
of Sir John Lubbock, but even poetry does not come scatheless 
from the ordeal of being considered as a pleasure. Cousin 
(surely the Universal Maiden Aunt?) is once more quoted to 
obscure the issue. ‘Poetry,’ we are told, ‘is the first of the 
arts, because it best represents the infinite.’ This sentence 
may be intelligible to the metaphysician or the mathematician. 
To our mind it conveys no meaning whatever. Once and once 
only (while discussing religion) does Sir John Lubbock venture 
on a story which might raise a smile: It is said that on one 
occasion, when Dean Stanley had been explaining his views 
to Lord Beaconsfield, the latter replied : “ Ah, Mr. Dean, that 
is all very well; but you must remember—No dogmas, no 
deans.”’ But as if conscious that this frivolity must be atoned 
for, he immediately plunges neck deep into the bathetic ; and 
‘No one can doubt,’ says he, ‘that Stanley has done much to 
strengthen the Church of England’! 

But in spite of Sir John Lubbock, and in spite of those who 
teach that every picture must have its moral lesson and every 
art its Ibsen, we believe that some few pleasures are still left 
in the world. To read books (not the best hundred) which 
appea! to nothing but our literary judgment ; to study pictures 
which are beautiful to the eye and not to the mind ; to prefer 
Antony and Cleopatra to all the plays with a thesis that the 
wildest and dourest anti-artist ever dreamed ; to have a sense 
of the open air; to feel the joy of life pulsating in our veins ; 
to look at nature frankly, not through the intervention of 
Wordsworth or Mr. Ruskin ; to spend days and nights in wordy 
warfare with our friends ;—these, with one or two we need not 
mention, are the real delights of life, and to these emasculated 
virtues masquerading as pleasures are not for one moment 
comparable. 


NEW TOLSTOIS. 


My Confession. Life. By Count Lyor Toutstoi. London: 
Scott. 

Childhood, Boyhood, Youth. By L. N. Touistoi. London: 
Scott. 


To make a proper progress through Tolstoi, My Confession 
should come before Wy Religion, as it partly traces the mental 
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processes which have induced the writer’s present religious 
belief and his theory of living as shown in the latter volume. 
Their evolution was for him no easy and imperceptible gliding 
into port, but a time of stormy and painful doubt and uncer- 
tainty. His very unique personality is one we would fain know 
and understand better, and in the Confession we get at some- 
thing both of the outer and the inner history of the man: 
not much, it is true, but yet something. The story of his youth 
—with the vague depression, the despair as fo life and death, 
which haunted and forced him to look into the meanings of 
things, and which have resulted in his seeming peace and 
present hopefulness—is given with his usual sincerity and 
clearness, without literary or artistic ‘get-up’ of any kind. 
Amongst other things one fancies that one traces the germ 
of his wonderful /van J/yitch. Life is different altogether. 
It has far less of the personal interest, and is conceived in a 
more philosophical, not to say metaphysical, vein. We find 
that much of the pure gospel of life according to Tolstoi ‘ gives 
on the nerves’ a little, and to an ‘ornery intelleck’ results in 
puzzle-headedness and low spirits rather than in powers invi- 
gorated and refreshed. There needs no philosophy to discover 
sooner or later that life is so to speak not all beer and skittles ; 
but it takes a certain amount of it to find remedies. Perhaps 
Tolstoi is on the way to one ; perhaps he is not. Who knows? 
The air is full of cries ; is teeming to suffocation with words— 
mostly words—about ‘Christian Socialism,’ ‘Social Chris- 
tianity,’ ‘Revolutionary Humanity,’ and so forth. As to Tol- 
stoi’s Life, we confess to feeling its atmosphere a little too 
thin, too rarefied, impersonal, and unimpassioned to abide in. 
The book seems well and clearly translated ; it shows up many 
of the shortcomings and illogicalities, the follies and fallacies 
of science and philosophy; and, if it fail of due effect, the 
fault is probably with its readers, some of whom may perhaps 
come out of it more ready to ‘take life as we find it’ than be- 
fore. Rightly or wrongly, we come to the conclusion that learn- 
ing and individuality are regarded by Tolstoi as enemies of the 
“higher life’’—at least till the ‘higher law’ ‘shall have turned 
them into what may be called ‘rational consciousness.’ Mean- 
while, though, time passes, and life as we know it goes on too. 

An obvious merit in Tolstoi is that he rejoices in the command 
of his many and brilliant means. The quality pre-eminent in 
Childhood, Boyhood, Youth is charm—charm of manner, magic 
of comprehension. It is a study of childhood and adolescence 
conceived in a’vein at once ‘ fictional’ (to quote the new jargon) 
and real. That the most baffling of all literary secrets—the 
secret how to present youth and the complex and evanes- 
cent emotions of youth—is Tolstoi’s own is known to every 
one who knows his KXaffa. Sut the present work is his 
most ‘shining triumph in this way. Much of the manner 
and sentiment of his own youth is undoubtedly reproduced, 
and yet more of youth as it were in the abstract—of those 
elemental feelings common to youth in all places and times, 
though more especially to the youth of the century that has 
produced an Ofermann and other symptoms of disease. In 
these early impressions there is a clear vividness of insight 
which is really marvellous. More or less strongly—generally 
less strongly—the majority of persons can vaguely convoke 
such impressions and images ; but only Tolstoi has the power 
of shaping them into words. So far as we know, there is nothing 
in literature so luminously and strangely like the truth as 
his picture of the real processes of the uninformed mind. The 
fleeting caprices of the fancy and the will that seem as the 
writing of wind on water, the apparent but not always real 
inconsequence and meaninglessness of childish actions, are 
given with wonderful effect and no apparent effort ; and there is 
real beauty and there is real pathos, but not of the picturesque 
and made-to-order kind. Both are ‘lofty enough in type, but 
they are so closely interwoven with the common pattern of life 
that people accustomed to look for the usual artistic stops 
and literary flourishes may experience at first no more than 
the sense of a certain quaintness and abruptness, and therewith 
an impression of lack of swz¢e and finish as in a succession of 
dissolving views. Elsewhere Tolstoi sometimes seems to suffer 
from the weight of his excessive individuality ; but here it 
exists in all the joy of its fulness, with the result that it leaves 
one with the wish to know still more of him than he has re- 
vealed. The trail of the American translator is over it all ; but 
the book is too good to be ruined even by that. 
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ABOUT CHOLERA. 


The Bacteria in Asiatic Cholera. By E. KLEIN, M.D., F.R.S. 
London : Macmillan. 


In every sense bacteria are in the air. The tendency is for the 
doctors to ascribe most of the ills to which flesh is heir to the pre- 
sence in the blood or in the tissues of certain microscopic objects 
which they call bacteria, bacilli, cocci, or microbes. They are 
all exceedingly small and frightfully objectionable. Some are 
rounded or oval, some are like rods ; but all seem to be able 
one way or other to increase and multiply, form colonies, and 
initiate migrations, to the detriment of the organ and the 
destruction of the organism. Cholerais a malady of exceeding 
vigour, promptitude, and individuality of character: very fatal, 
and hence pleasing to the enthusiastic pathologist, as affording 
abundance of material for study. From @ prior? reasoning it 
was just the disease to have a fine microbe of its own. The 
cholera bacterium was hunted for, and after a long discussion the 
case stands somewhat thus :—With few exceptions, Continental 
pathologists believe that Koch has secured the brush in the 
shape of what he calls his ‘comma bacillus.’ English patholo- 
gists, however, headed by two great Edinburgh graduates, D. 
D. Cunningham and Professor Koy, hold that Koch’s comma 
bacillus, while an important diagnostic aid, does not come up 
to the mark of a real cholera microbe ; and in this Dr. Klein 
agrees, and is supported by the great authority of Von 
Pettenkofer and Von Emmerich: a very pretty point as 
it stands, for the object jn question is not large. When 
seen under a magnifying power of 700 diameters, it is not 
much larger than a comma on this page. The point in 
discussion in the book is whether this comma-bacillus is 
the cholera germ. If it is, there are vast possibilities as 
to the preventive treatment, and even abolition, of cholera. Dr. 
Klein holds that as yet the discovery of the cholera germ has 
not been made. A very clear and full history, from Koch, is 
given of the life-history and mode of increase of this comma 
bacillus—of its distribution, and of its varied appearances, situa- 
tions, and arrangements, in cases of cholera. One significant 
fact is noted, that in many cases in which the fost-mortem 
examination was delayed, the number of bacteria and comma 
bacilli was greater than when the examination was made imme- 
diately after death ; while, on the other hand, there does not 
exist any definite and uniform relation between the severity and 
rapidity of the disease and the number of the comma bacilli 
found. That no undue delay was incurred in making the fos¢- 
mortem examination is obvious. One is reported as occurring 
fourteen minutes after death. Not even a mauvais guarte 
@heure! Inachapter on the ‘ Morphology of the Choleraic 
Comma Bacilli,’ Dr. Klein succeeds in showing that the name 
is at least as unfortunate as that of the classic cockroach, which 
not being either a cock or a roach, is as a variation named a 
black bettle, not being either black or a beetle. The comma 
bacillus is not a bacillus, but a vibrio—not like a comma, for it is 
often a single rod and sometimes like an S ; and, lastly, has not 
necessarily anything to do with cholera, as it is found in other 
conditions. All these little discrepancies would not count for 
much, if Asiatic cholera could be induced artificially by a pure 
cultivation of the choleraic comma bacillus. All experiments in 
this direction seem to have failed, and the argument assumes a 
character of grim personal humour when we tind that Von Pet- 
tenkofer, along with other medical men, offered, under any con- 
ditions to be determined in committee, to swallow any amount of 
pure cultivation of Koch’s comma bacilli. Who shall decide 
when doctors disagree? Yet this little book is easily read and 
understood even by laymen ; and its incisive logic and clear 
statement of facts convey much information on a very difficult 
and intensely interesting and important subject. When the 
discovery of the cholera germ becomes a success, we may 
look forward to inoculation for cholera as for small-pox, and 
our young men preparing for the tropics will have to go 
through a preliminary instruction in tropical diseases at a 
Sanitarium ; possibly we may then find a use for unsuccessful 
hydropathics better than their present one, which seems to be 
a matrimonial agency for elderly spinsters. 


OLD AND NEW. 


Horace; Translated by the most Eminent English Scholars 
and Poets. ‘The Chandos Classics.’ (Frederick Warne.) To do 
the odes of Horace into English verse has always been one of 
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the pet diversions of the British scholar ; but scholarly versions 
are of little or no use to convey a reflection of the poet’s genius 
to the minds of readers who are not scholarly. The poetic forms 
of expression are reproduced in English no doubt; but the forms 
of poetic thought which the expressions clothe are neither 
Englished nor modernised. The scholar is sufficiently imbued 
with the intellectual atmosphere of the classics to enter into the 
spirit of classical poetry, alien though that spirit is to modern 
poetic genius; and he does so whether the medium of ex- 
pression is the perfect language of the original or a more 
or less adequate echo thereof in the mother-tongue. But 
the general reader, who cannot do this, too often never 
gets into intellectual sympathy with a classical poet at all, 
and understands an English version about as much as the 
Latin original. The workmanship of the version must be 
exceedingly perfect if the mere music of its verse is to make 
amends for its apparent lack of life-blood. There have been 
attempts such as Hugh Haliburton’s Horace in Homespun to 
modernise the spirit as well as the language ; but this cannot be 
done on an extended scale, because Horace habitually restrained 
spontaneous expression of the sentiments common to all human 
nature, and concealed them behind the elegant artificiality so 
characteristic of his times. The letters and satires lend them- 
selves to reproduction more easily than the odes, and the ver- 
sions of Francis and Canon Howes, particularly the latter, have 
been used by the editor of the present volume with the best 
results. The greater difficulties presented by the lyrics may 
be gauged by comparing Howes’ versions of the letters with 
his version, also utilised in this book, of the Carmen Seculare. 
The selection has been capably made, and the result is the 
most useful English Horace which has been published. 

The Ethic of Nature and its Practical Bearing. By David 
Balsillie, M.A. (Edinburgh: Douglas.) ‘He has no views, he 
has no visions,’ was the description once given of an eminent 
Scottish preacher. This cannot be said of Mr. Balsillie. While 
the poetic element is evidently strong in the composition of his 
mind, the logical and reasoning faculties are equally vigorous. 
In the present treatises we have opinions on quite a multitude 
of subjects, from Irish politics and Mr. Morley to the opening 
of the Edinburgh Botanic Gardens on Sundays. This very 
discursiveness and variety of observation will render the book 
interesting and instructive to many practically-minded people 
who will not much concern themselves with the main line of 
argument for the exposition of which it exists. In the briefest 
form, this argument may be put somewhat as follows :—We 
accept the Darwinian doctrine that the law of the known uni- 
verse is that the less fit should yield to the more fit, and that 
the action of this law results ina great struggle for existence. 
In the organic world below ethical man this ‘struggle’ is 
carried out unconsciously, and consequently the term is more 
or less metaphorical. To ethical man is presented the choice 
between obeying the law in the same involuntary way in which 
the lower world obeys, or of acquiescing in the law, and co-opera- 
ting consciously in the process. By accepting the Darwinian 
law man ethically attains the very position which Christianity 
prescribes for him: he becomes informed with the spirit of 
self-sacrifice. ‘This spirit universally diffused would abolish the 
‘struggle’ in the case of man; while the purpose of the 
‘struggle’ would, be equally carried out. It is interesting to 
find our author in regard to this struggle in the lower world, 
reaching from a different starting-point much the same posi- 
tion as Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace has taken up in his new 
volume on Darwinism. But both investigators have minimised 
the evidence as to the extent of the existence of pain in the 
lower realms of life. And were their argument accepted it 
would practically leave the difficulty of a pain-enduring world 
as great as before. To our thinking the best chapters in Mr. 
Balsillie’s work are those on the £¢hic of Society. They are 
full of facts gathered from wide reading and observation, and 
are fermented throughout by a spirit which is equally remote 
from mawkish humanitarianism and cold-hearted indifference. 

Ancient and Modern Various Usage of Tokio, Fapan. By 
K. S. Okamoto. Ivo (Tokio). It is not because, according 
to its own preface, this curious book contains ‘ The figure of 
female hair, Japanes hat and cap, Hair-tool of women, The 
kind of beggar, and The celebrated article and food in Tokio,’ 
etc., that we think it most worthy of notice, though many of 
the Japanese cuts are highly interesting in themselves ; but, as 
the reader must have observed already, it affords an interesting 
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study in foreigners’ English. Mr. Okamoto has in most cases 
supplied the English purchaser of his book with a version ot 
the Japanese title affixed to each of his pictures. A large 
number of pages is occupied with ‘The Amusements of Boys 
and Girls,’ and this portion is most scientifically divided into 
‘The amusements of male,’ ‘The amusements of female,’ and 
‘The amusements of maleand female.’ The little Japs, he in- 
forms us, occupy themselves, like their European cousins, at the 
‘ Play of kite,’ and ‘ Contend of top and Rolling-hoop,’ and ‘ To 
throwsnow.’ We fail to discover, even with the aid of the picture, 
what is meant by the game of ‘ Beating pin,’ the ‘ Cedar strike,’ 
and ‘Grass of musquito net’ ; though, in spite of its journalistic 
flavour, we see pretty clearly that ‘ Emulate for press’ is a kind 
of wrestling, and ‘ Journal basket’ means two boys carrying a 
third hanging, we might say, ‘diaphragmatically ’ across a cane. 
* The top of bay’ completely puzzles us, and ‘ Secrete body’ re- 
mains doubtful. But ‘ To look fiercely each other’ is so cosmo- 
politan a game (belonging, Mr. Okamoto ungallantly informs 
us, to his third category) that we do not require the graphic 
illustration provided. On the other hand, it would be curious 
to know what mystery is concealed by both word and picture in 
a‘ Doter resemble cow.’ Altogether the book is one of the 
drollest of bilingual documents. What a delightful study it 
would afford for the philologist of 2889 A.D., if by some fine 
chance it turned up in a Japanese-speaking world as the only 
specimen of the forgotten language of the English ! 

The Gospel of St. Matthew in Formosan (Sinkang Dialect) ; 
with Corresponding Versions in Dutch and English. Edited 
from Gravius’s Edition of 1661. By Rev. Wm. Campbell, 
M.R.A.S. (London: Tribner.) Apart from its linguistic 
and possibly practical missionary value, this Formosan ver- 
sion of the Gospel presents several points of interest. It 
affords one of those illustrations of the truth of the Horatian 
dictum, Hadent sua fata libelli, which delight the heart of 
the bibliographer, and make him for the time forget that 
publishers often put fresh title-pages on old books and sell 
exactly the same article under two distinct designations. The 
Dutch East India Company had a fair footing in the great 
eastern island which has become known to Europeans as 
Formosa the Beautiful. The Dutch Reformed Church began 
to evangelise the natives. One of their missionaries was 
acertain Daniel Gravius. On his return home after spend- 
ing four years in Formosa, he set to work and translated 
Matthew and John into the Formosan tongue. This translation 
was duly printed in 1661; but in that very year the Dutch 
were driven from the island by the Chinese under Koxinga, and 
the good missionary’s work was rendered futile. Till quite 
recently the world had forgotten all about the book ; and even 
now, when it has been eagerly sought for, no complete copy has 
been found. The Gospel of Matthew alone exists in the Uni- 
versity Library at Leyden. From this unique example the 
present volume has been reprinted. For, with a liberality not 
unworthy of imitation, the Dutch University authorities made 
no difficulty of placing their treasures in the hands of their 
‘Scottish cousins’ who were anxious to turn it to account. 
Thus it comes about that a Dutch translation into a Formosan 
dialect of the seventeenth century is issued in the best style of 
an Edinburgh printing-office in the year of grace 1888, The 
reproduction does credit both to the printers and to Mr. 
Campbell. 

In Mr. Aubrey Stewart’s L. Annaus Seneca, Minor Dia- 
logues, together with the Dialogue on Clemency (London: 
George Bell, Bohn’s Classical Library) Seneca’s meaning is 
rendered into such nervous English as might be used by an 
Englishman of to-day having Seneca’s meaning to express. 
The ill-grounded youth preparing for an examination will not 
find guidance here to mood and tense ; but the mere English- 
man who wishes to know Seneca’s mind can read it here as 
well as the Latinist can in the original. 

The London Art Exhibitions are usefully illustrated in four 
handbooks, three of which are published by Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus, while the fourth is issued by Messrs. W. H. Allen and 
Co. We have also received an excellent guide to Memorable 
London Houses (London : Sampson Low), written by Wilmot 
Harrison, and illustrated by G. N. Martin ; a ridiculous series of 
aphorisms, Blots and Blemishes (London : Field and Tuer), by an 
anonymous author ; a reprint of a paper on The Rules, Customs, 
and Procedure of the House of Commons (London: Sonnen- 
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schein), by Charles Bradlaugh, M.P. ; a new edition, being the 
fourth, of A South Window (London : Hodder), by the Rev. 
Dr. Pentecost; and a pamphlet on Agricultural Education 
(Glasgow : Anderson), by C. M. Aikman. 


ART MAGAZINES. 


In /’Art are etchings by Daniel Mordant after Goya and 
Courbet, illustrations of industrial art in the present Exhibition, 
reproductions of engravings by Bervic and Desnoyer and a num- 
ber of spirited croguzs of sculpture in the Salon. The best 
things in the way of reading are Paul Leroi’s account of the 
sculpture of 1889 and the chapter by Henri de Chennekiéres on 
a century of French engraving. 

The Portfolio (London : Seeley) has as frontispiece a hélio- 
gravure of one of the studies in black and white chalk on 
brown paper which the ?.R.A. is in the habit of making for 
his own use. It is characteristic enough, but it is too slight 
a piece of work for the place accorded to it. The reproduction, 
however, which was made by,Dujardin and touched up by C. 
QO. Murray, is admirably executed. One of T. S. Good’s excellent 
bits of genre, entitled Zhe Newspaper, is etched by C. O. Murray 
in a fashion which does the straightforward qualities of the paint- 
ing ample justice. The ‘English Meissonier’ who produced 
the original is dealt with by Cosmo Monkhouse in a brief note, 
which is a model in its way, as it conveys an accurate impres- 
sion both of the man and the times in which he lived. Herbert 
F.ailton’s latest addition to the Westminster Abbey etchings is 
a view of the ‘ North Aisle of the Choir,’ and is marked by the 
same attention to architectural detail as well as to general effect 
as the rest of the series. W. J. Loftie, continuing his history of 
the structure, treats of the Chapel of Henry vil. The other 
articles have a tendency to dulness. 

The Art Fournal (London: Virtue) reproduces The Approach 
to the Bealloch-Na-Ba, Applecross, by H. W. B. Davis, which 
shows a herd of deer on a vast stretch of moorland hemmed by 
mist-wreathed hills. Of Phillips’s £/ Cigaril/o there is a 
less ambitious but more successful reproduction. The variety 
and interest of the letterpress are greater than usual. In 
the new instalment of the description of ‘ The Royal Academy 
in the Last Century,’ J. E. Hodgson, R.A., and F. A. Eaton, the 
librarian and secretary respectively of the institution, give a 
capitally illustrated sketch of Sir Joshua Reynolds, the first 
President, whom they regard as ‘the most complete all-round 
painter the world has ever produced.’ Claude Phillips has a 
timely article on ‘The Trocadéro Museum,’ which he shows to 
contain many things well worth seeing. The beautiful district 
of Boscobel and Whiteladies—‘the perfection of pastoral pic- 
turesqueness ’—is held up to admiration by the pen of J. 
Penderel Brodhurst and the pencil of H. R. Bloomer. Dr. 
Farquharson, M.P., has a useful article in which he speaks 
plainly of the neglect of successive Governments to keep the 
interior of the Houses of Parliament up to a ‘ proper standard 
of decorative repair.’ 

The Magazine of Art (London: Cassell) has a careful etching 
by Daniel Mordant of a Rembrandt in the Brunswick Gallery. 
Of Leader's Sadbrina’s Stream there is a delicate engraving by 
C. Carter, which is the only other illustration in the number 
worthy of notice. G. F. Watts, R.A., furnishes a suggestive 
paper, entitled ‘ More Thoughts on our Art of To-day,’ which 
he describes as ‘words addressed to students by a student.’ 
On ‘ Portraits of Alexander the Great’ there is an interesting 
monograph by Charles Whibley ; and on ‘ The Plagiarisms of 
the Old Masters,’ an instalment by Claude Phillips, dealing with 
Michelangelo. The editor concludes his notes on the present 
Exhibition of the R.A. ; and J. E. Hodgson, R.A., continues his 
observations on ‘Old Art and Modern Thoughts,’ referring 
specially to education in art. 

The Scottish Art Review (Glasgow : 243 St. Vincent Street) 
presents a fine calotype of Zhe Bath of Venus, by E. Burne 
Jones ; and a clever reproduction of a full-page drawing by 
P. A. Besnard. Half-a-dozen portraits of Walt Whitman are 
accompanied by a brief article by Ernest Rhys. The best of 
the literary contributions is a ‘ Thrums’ sketch, entitled * Her 
Leddyship, by J. M. Barrie, capitally illustrated by A. Roche. 
The only other items which call for special mention are copies 
of verses by J. Logie Robertson and Sir George Douglas. 
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In Art and Literature (Glasgow: Maclure) the chief illustra- 
tion Aors texte is an excellent portrait in photogravure of 
Michael Munkacsy, whose career forms the subject of an inter- 
esting note. Two mezzographs frunish adequate representa- 
tions of The Tower of Brass by E. Burne Jones, and Reading 
to Grandfather by Hugh Cameron. Dr. Joseph Anderson has 
accorded permission to reprint a portion of a valuable lecture 
he delivered on ‘Celtic Art in Scotland.’ ‘The Sea Songs of 
Britain’ is the title of a pleasing article by James C. Dibdin. 

The Universal Review contains the usual symposium about 
Boulanger, a slice of fiction, some excellent verse signed Graham 
R. Tomson and hideously illustrated by J. J. Shannon, a plea- 
sant note on ‘ Things Missed in India,’ and a learned and 
plausible plea for the abolition of clefs in music by E. Glode 
Ellis. Very thorough and very thoroughly illustrated is Alfred 
Pollard’s ‘ The History of the Title-page’ ; and very charac- 
teristic and very poorly illustrated is the dissertation on the 
merits and demerits of the Salon, whose chief interest is that 
it includes a confession by the editor that ‘to us the subject’ of 
a certain picture—that is to say, a kiss—‘ appears to be essen- 
tially one of those few beautiful verities of life which have re- 
mained unchanged since the day when “ Adam first in happy 
hour,”’ and all the rest of it. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


FIcTIoNn. 


A Poor Gentleman. By Mrs. Oliphant. London: Hurst. 
3 vols. 

Comedy of a Country House. By Julian Sturgis. London: 
Murray. 2 vols. 

Fifty Years on the Trail. By Harrington O’Reilly. London : 
Chatto. 1 vol. 

Lady Car. By Mrs. Oliphant. London: Longmans. 1 vol. 

Little Hand and Muckle Gold. By X. L. Edinburgh: Black- 
wood. 3 vols. 

Margaret Maliphant. Mrs. Comyns Carr. Edinburgh: 
Blackwood. 3 vols. 

My Spanish Sailor. By Marshall Saunders. London: Ward 
and Downey _ 1 vol. 

Tartan and Gold. By Byron Webber. London: Ward and 
Downey. 1 vol. 

The Romance of an Alter Ego. By Lloyd Bryce. London : 
Brentano. 1 vol. 

The Tents of Shem. By Grant Allen. London: Chatto. 
3 vol. 

TRAVEL. 

Behind the Bungalow. By ‘Eha.’ London: Thacker. 6s. 

Morocco. By H. M. P. de la Martini¢re. London: Bell. 
14s. 

Two Kings of Uganda, or, Life by the Shores of the Victoria 
Nyanza. By R.P. Ashe. London: Sampson Low. 6s. 

VERSE. 

Harlequinade. By J. H. M‘Carthy. London: Chatto. 8s. 

Poems. By Horace Smith. London: Macmillan. 

The Dawn of Death. By Luscombe Searelle. London : 
Triubner. 

BrioGRAPHY. 

A Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers. By Michael Bryan. New Edition. London: 
Bell. 69s. 

Life and Letters of Charlotte Elizabeth, Princess Palatine and 
Mother of Philippe @ Orléans, Regent of France, 1052-1722. 
London : Chapman. 

Life of the Marquess Wellesley, K.G. By Colonel Malleson. 
London : Allen. 

Reminiscences of Half-a-Century. By William Glover. Lon- 
don : Remington. 

The Early Letters of Fane Welsh Carlyle. Edited by D. G, 
Ritchie. London: Sonnenschein. 12s. 


Hisrory. 


A Century of Continental History. By J. H. Rose. London: 
Stanford. 

Egypt under Ismail. By J.C. M‘Coan. London: Chapman. 

History of South Africa: The Republics and Native Territories. 
By G. M. Theal. London: Sonnenschein. 15s. 





THEOLOGY. 


Dependence, or the Insecurity of the Anglican Position. By 
Luke Rivington. London: Kegan Paul. 

Essays on the Work entitled ‘Supernatural Religion’ By 
Bishop Lightfoot. London: Macmillan. Ios. 6d. 

The Tree of Life. By John Sharpe. Cambridge: Deighton. 


gs. 
MISCELLANEA. 


A Manual of Politics. By F. G. Lee. London: Kegan Paul. 

A Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry. By Ira Remsen. Lon- 
don: Macmillan. 16s. 

Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Vol. Iv. Edited by 
Sir George Grove. London: Macmillan. 

Memorable Houses in London. By Wilmot Harrison. Lon- 
don : Sampson Low. ts. 6d. 

Reminiscences ofa Regicide. Edited by M.C. Simpson. Lon- 
don : Chapman. 

The Annual Register. London: Rivingtons. 18s. 

The Political Life of Our Time. By David Nicol. London : 
Chapman. 

The Working and Management of an English Railway. By 
George Findlay. London: Bell. 7s. 6d. 

The Year-Book of Commerce. Edited by K. B. Murray. Lon- 
don : Cassell. 53s. 

ForEIGn. 


Commentaire sur [TEvangile de Saint Luc. Par F. Godet. 
Paris: Fischbacher. 2v. Nouv. éd. 20 fr. 

Der babylonische Talmud in seinen haggad. Bestandtheilen 
wortgetreu tibersetzt von Dr. Aug. Wuensche. M1. Band. 
3 Theil. Leipzig: Schulze. 11 m. 

Deux Seurs. Par A, Theuriot. 18mo. Paris: Lemerre. 3 fr. 
50 c. 

Die Verklarung Christi von Rafaél. VonC. Hasse. Breslau: 
Wiskott. 6m. 

Die Gewissheit des Glaubens und die Fretheit der Theologie. 
Von W. Hermann. Freiburg: Mohr. 1m. 20 pf. 

La Serbie économique et commerciale. Par R. Millet. Nancy: 
Berger. 5 fr. 

La Fée des Groves. Par P. Feval. Nouv. éd. 18mo. Paris : 
Palmé. 3 fr. 

Le Siecle apostoligue: deuxiime période ; age de transition. 
Par E. de Pressensé. 8vo. Paris: Fischbacher. 7 fr. 
50 c. 

Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte. Von W. Moeller. 1 Band. 
Freiburg: Mohr. I1 m. 

Marlowes Werke. : 1. Doctor Faustus. Herausg. von H. Brey- 
mann. Heilbronn: Henninger. 4m. 

Rom und Ravenna bis zum 9. Fahrhundert. Ein Beitrag zur 
Pabtsgeschichte. Von P. Luther. Berlin: Speyer. 2 m. 

Studien zur vergleichenden Religionsgeschichte. Von G. 
Runze. 1. Heft. Berlin: Gaertner. 6 m. 

Studien und Characteristiken zur griechischen und rom. 
Literaturgeschichte. Von W. S. Teuffel. Leipzig: 
Teubner. 12 m. 
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Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
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BLAIRLODGE SCHOOL 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSH IRE. 


A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 
Railway. CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. Covered and Open 
FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, fromgto19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—ist, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School ; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER €BLASSIGAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4oft. by 4oft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by 1o ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are to ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft, 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 4o ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft.; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 





The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year:— Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich ; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 


Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 

The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 


For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 


Signature, thus :— 





generally. 





Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester: CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
Retail everywhere. 








SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 

SCOTCH OATCAKES. 

In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 





ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 
33 GEORGE STREET 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 
EDINBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED 18t2. 
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ENTLEMEN’S 


DRESS SHIRTS AND COLOURED COTTON SHIRTS, 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 


A e Variety of Patterns to choose from. 
¢ Flannel is thoroughly Shrunk. 


FLANNEL SLEEPING SUITS AND NIGHT SHIRTS, 
recommended by medical men, and now much worn. 








ALEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS, 
HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS, 
57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, ” } EDINBURGH. 


SHIRT S. 






























To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 








Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 





WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 
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LENENISNEND CRANSTON & ELLIOT’S SPECIAL PRICE LIST. 








eeceeeme «THE “KORASS” CARPET 


Made from the Best Woo Ls, Seamless or Woven in one entire piece—excellent wear. 
Rich, soft Colourings; High-Class Designs. 


CARPETS. No Carpet without the Registered Trade Mark sewn in corner of Carpet is 
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Genuine, and Imitations are simply Worthless. 





7 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 
9,,—by6,, . 
8 ,, — by 7 9 6 in. . 


y 
10 ,, Gin. by 9 , : 
FIFTY DIFFERENT DESIGNS AND COLOURINGS. 


Special sizes to suit particular rooms can be hadin four days. Patterns sent Post Free on Application. 


SIZES IN STOCK. 


PRICE PRICE 
. £016 9 I2ft.—by 9ft.. . . £119 6 
1 1 0 12 ,,——by10,,6in . 25 6 
146 12 ,, —— by I2,, . 212 6 
196 | 13,,6in by i2,, 218 6 
114 6 5, —— by 2, 36 6 


etd REGISTERED. bxay 47, 47a, 48, 49, 51, 58 NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 
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These Carpets, besides being Bordered and 
Fringed, are REVERSIBLE, and are only obtainable from CRANSTON & ELLIOT, the 









